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NEWS OF 


HE momentary lull in Americo-Japanese interchanges bodes 
T no good at all. On the contrary, it definitely bodes ill. 
President Roosevelt has asked Japan bluntly for an explanation 
while talks aiming at an understanding were 
progressing, she was sending a continuous stream of heavy rein- 
forcements to Indo-China. To that no answer has yet been 
received, though a prompt reply was asked for, and Mr. Cordell 
Hull, whose language is usually as restrained as any living states- 
man’s, has told his Press con! «rence that Japan in his view is un- 
disguisedly pursuing a policy of naked force and implied that she 
has been simply using the conversations of the last eight months 
as a smoke-screen. If Japan does strike she will find four 
opponents ready for her. The arrival of a considerable British 
battle-fleet, including the new 35,000-ton ‘Prince of Wales,’ 
Singapore and of heavy military reinforcements at Rangoon, 
greatly improves the strategic position in that vital region, and 
it may be assumed that America’s action, if less obtrusive, is not 
less effective. War seems more inevitable than ever, but it may 
not involve the diversion from other fronts of many more British 
ind men than are already in the Far East. It is of some 
significance that President Roosevelt has exerted further influence 
on the situation in Europe by offering Lend-Lease assistance to 
Turkey. He would certainly not have done that if Turkey’s 
attitude had been in any doubt. It is noteworthy that the move 
is made just when the Russian successes at Rostov and Taganrog 
are giving new grounds for encouragement, and when Russia 
herself is gratifying Turkey by supplying her with several ship- 
loads of But a Libyan success is what is needed most. 


of the reason why, 


ships 


oil. 


Good News from India 


The announcement that the political prisoners in India are to 
be released is welcome on every ground, and @n two in particular. 
There is, it is true, no logical connexion between the gallantry 
Indian troops are displaying on many battlefields in the Middle 
East and the punishment inflicted on other Indians for law- 
breaking in India, but there is sufficient superficial incongruity 
between the two to make the removal of the incongruity desir- 
able. More important is the fact—or the reasonable assumption 
—that release has been advised by the reconstituted Viceroy’s 








Council with its Indian majority. The rejection of that advice 
might have had unfortunate consequences. The release does not, 


of course, mean that the sentences of imprisonment were wrong 
in the first instance. 


The imprisoned men deliberately broke the 


THE WEEK 


law—some of them actively preached non-participation in, or even 
the war-effort at a time when India’s existence is at 
stake as much as Britain’s—and there was no alternative to due 
punishment. The punishment, moreover, was not unnecessarily 
harsh ; it is quite inaccurate that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has been undergoing “rigorous” imprisonment; he has 
not. But the release, it may be hoped, will create a new 
atmosphere in India. There have been clear signs of movement, 
all in the direction of increased co-operation and the resumption 
of parliamentary in where it ha 
been suspended. Nothing could be of more hopeful omen than 
that. Sound government in the founda- 
tion for agreement regarding the Central Government. 


resistance to, 


to state 


government those provinces 


provinces 1s the necessary 


Pétain and Goring 

In their meeting at St. Florentin-Vergigny Marshal Pétain and 
Goring were reported to have had “a long discussion on matters 
of interest to Germany and France.” It is something more than 
their mutual interest in the “ Boishevist danger,” mentioned by 
the Wilhelmstrasse that has brought them together. The per- 
sistence and success with which they pressed for the removal of 
Weygand showed the of the Nazis to secure a firm 
footng in French Africa and the use of Tunisian ports, and they 
still cast covetous eyes on the French fleet. The campaign in 
Libya and the difficulty of reinforcing their army there by way 
of Italian ports have made it a matter of urgency that they should 
be able to operate through French Africa and the port of Bizerta, 
and have landing-grounds for the Luftwaffe west of Tripoli. 
If, in addition, they could secure the co-operation of the French 


eagerness 


fleet their position in the Mediterranean and Africa would be 
greatly improved. Goring also is personally interested in induc- 


ing the French to speed up their production of aircraft for his 
Luftwaffe, which has been losing so many machines in Russia. 
Vichy had already promised eight out of every ten aeroplanes 
manufactured in France, though the output has been less than 
the Germans had hoped for. What is Goring offering in ex- 
change for the vast concessions he asks? The return of the 
French prisoners, by whose release the Marshal hopes to placate 
his grieved countrymen? A favoured place in relation to German 
economy? The friendship of Hitler towards men who will have 
done him such signal services at the expense of former allies? 
Weygand is removed. Huntziger is dead. It is Darlan who 
prompts Pétain to measures of collaboration and treachery. 
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Ribbentrop’s Lie About Russia 


In his speech in the House of Commons last week Mr. Eden 
took the opportunity of nailing down a Nazi lie repeated by 
Ribbentrop in his after-luncheon speech to the quisling politicians 
assembled for the Anti-Comintern conference at Berlin. It was 
the old story that Russia started the war against Germany, 
embellished by the statement that in 1940 Britain had received 
assurances that the Soviet would come into the war on her side. 
Ribbentrop weakened the credibility of his story by adding that 
Britain and Russia concerted plans to attack German troops in 
the Balkans—a silly enough tale in view of the fact that it was 
precisely the absence of any such plans or understanding that 
made it so easy for Germany to subdue the Balkan States. Mr. 
Eden pointed out that we were continually handicapped by the 
fact that Russia held scrupulously to her pact with Germany. 
The British Government warned Russia of Germany’s intention 
to attack her, but the warning was disregarded. Mr. Eden states 
definitely that there were no political or material conversations 
between this country and the Soviet Government until German 
troops had actually crossed the Russian frontier. Ribbentrop is 
in the position of attempting to excuse a policy of unprovoked 
aggression which has demonstrably not paid. His lie is ill- 
conceived. If Russia had really intended to attack, she obviously 
would not have waited till Germany had conquered the Balkans, 
but would have fallen on her while her armies were still occupied 
there. The plain fact remains that Hitler deliberately and 
characteristically attacked without notice or excuse a neighbour 
with whom he had triumphantly concluded a Non-Aggression 
Pact. It may prove the most fatal step he ever took 


The Future of South-Eastern Europe 

Speaking at the Yugoslav Union celebrations last Monday 
Mr. Amery said that the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes would need 
unity after the war not only with one another but with their 
neighbours beyond their borders. He spoke of the fatal error 
of the last peace-settlement which left Germany, dreaming of 
confronted by a group of disconnected smaller nations 
which, as the event has shown, presented an easy prey to a 
rearmed enemy. He might have added that economic con- 
siderations equally with military security make closer association 
between the south-eastern essential to their own and 
Europe’s well-being ; and it is most desirable that the discussions 
which have already been held between the leaders of some of the 
countries should continue and that the possibilities should be 
explored to the utmost. Already Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
come to a clear understanding. This has been reinforced by an 
between these two countries and Yugoslavia and 
form a economic bloc, and Bulgaria and 
perhaps Rumania may be asked to join. Dr. Benes has put 
forward proposals which would join Austria, Hungary and per- 
haps Rumania in the Polish-Czechoslovakian confederation. The 
picture begins to emerge of two groups of small States one central 
European, the other Balkan, each united in a confederation, and 
the two closely associated for economic purposes. It is well that 
the statesmen of these various countries should be accustoming 
themselves to the conception of a wider unity and a final ending 
to that political and economic nationalism which has played havoc 
during the last twenty vears 


revenge, 


States 


greement 


Greece to post-war 


Minorities and the Peace 

No more difficult question will arise under the peace-settlement 
than that of the treatment of racial and religious minorities in 
different European countries. It arose in 1919 and was dealt 
with as best it could be. Frontiers were drawn with a view to 


but where races were so inextricably intermixed anything like 
complete homogeneity was unattainable. Minorities were esti- 
mated to number at least 30,000,000 ; all that could be said was 
that before the war they numbered still more. Provision for the 
protection of minorities worked well in some States and ill in 
others. In some the minorities were oppressed ; in others, notably 
in the Sudetenland, they took advantage of the protection offered 
them to plot the destruction of the State of which they were 
citizens. With that in mind, it is not surprising that Dr. Benes 
should have urged the exchange of populations, involving in the 
case of the restored Czechoslovakia, for example, whatever its 
frontiers, the removal of Germans within those frontiers to 
Germany (or perhaps Austria). In his recent book, The Lost 
Peace, Mr. Harold Butler advocates the same course with modifica- 
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tions, leaving it to the choice of the alien populations wheth 
they should go or stay, but making it clear that, if they did ‘ 


. : . o Stay, 
no special minority privileges would be conferred on them, Tha 
appears a reasonable provision, for it would leave Migration 


voluntary on the part of the individual. In an article on g later 
page of this issue on the mass-exchange of populations, Sir Joby 
Hope Simpson, who has as great experience in this field as any 
man living, sounds an emphatic note of caution. Thar Point of 
view deserves full consideration ; but what he says is Not ay 
argument against an attempt to induce members of an alien 
community in a country to move to the territory inhabited py 
men of their own race and language. They should be Assisted 
in the move if they desire to make it, but must be expected » 
eg to the national laws and customs of the country if they 
Oo not, , 


Tank Production 


The Imperial troops in Libya are now for the first time engaged 
in a major battle with Germans on land without the disadvantage 
of inferior equipment. They have superiority in the air ang 
apparently numerical superiority in tanks, though many of th 
German tanks are of a more powerful type. But our advantage 
in Libya is a local one only. Lord Beaverbrook, visiting 
@ number of tank-producing factories at Glasgow last Sunday. 
in a heart-to-heart talk with shop stewards of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union reminded them of what Stalin had 
told him—that the Germans have 30,000 tanks. That is‘a yer 
long way beyond what we at present can put in the field. There 
is much leeway to be made up, both in production for ourselves 
and for Russia, before we can get level with them, and all the 
time that we are speeding up our production it must be remem. 
bered that theirs is making good their losses and _ increasing 
their total. Lord Beaverbrook is planning production so that 
between July, 1942, and July, 1943, our output, with supplies 
sent us by America, may be at least 30,000. To secure this neces- 
sary total means continued intensive effort by the workers and 
—his audience did not hesitate to tell him—by the managements 
also. It is clear enough that the men have their heart in the 
work. They know that this war is their war. But to get the 
best out of them it is necessary also to remove their grievances, 
and many of these arise from the belief that the management of 
the factories is not always as efficient as it should be. The 
Minister of Supply will need all the personal drive which he un- 
doubtedly possesses to overcome defects in the higher strata of 
the industry. He assures us that production continues to rise, 
and he also assures us—which is important—that the increase in 
tanks is not at the expense of aeroplanes ; competition between 
different kinds of armament must not be tolerated. It was 
satisfactory to learn that all that he had promised to Russia 
up to date had been delivered and that the deliveries are going on. 


Health in the Factories 


War compels the State to look into many social defects which, 
injurious and wasteful in time of peace, are seen to be intolerable 
in time of war. One of these is the loss of man-hours of labour 
in factories through preventable ill-health. A deputation from 
the Council of the British Medical Association saw the Minister 
of Labour last week and presented him with a report on the 
means of reducing illness and accidents in factories It pointed 
out that industry loses 31,500,000 weeks’ work in a year through 
ordinary ill-health among the workers, largely colds, influenza and 
gastric conditions, and that accidents cause a loss estimated it 
£30,000,000. It believes that this could be greatly reduced if 
every factory, large and small, employed a whole or part-tine 
medical officer to supervise health at the place of employment 
and co-operate with the employees’ own doctors. Much of the 
work undertaken by such officers would be preventive, not merely 
treating diseases and accidents but warding them off. It may be 
objected that undeg present conditions it will be difficult to find 
the medical personnel. But if the experiment proved a success 
it would reduce ill-health and so the ordinary 
practitioners. 


relieve 


The Role of Science 


Behind the men who are fighting lie the producers of machines, 
and behind them is the army of scientists. The scientists of 
this country have been mobilised for the purposes of war, and 
in this work they have been brought into closer contacts with the 
scientists of America and Russia. In his presidential address to 
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the Royal Society last Monday, Sir Henry Dale agreed that the 
frst call upon scientists at this time is to co-operate for a victory 
githout which true science cannot survive. He was speaking 
primarily is a member of the Royal Society, whose interest lies 
jn pure scientific research independent of State control, though 
it has itself received State support ; but he recognised the in- 
valuable ‘work done by the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research founded in 1915, and reconstituted by Lord 
Balfour in 1928. He, with members of the British Association 
who took part in its recent conference, looks forward to a time 
when science will do as much for reconstruction as it 1s now 


MOBILISING 


N the careful marshalling of facts which he put before the 
House of Commons on Tuesday the Prime Minister passed 
from the general to the particular—from the blood, tears, toil 
and sweat which he promised eighteen months ago to the 
details of the toil he proposes to exact from every able-bodied 
man and woman in the country. The time has come for a 
closer assessment and more exact distribution of man and 
woman-power. We are approaching the moment when two 
things must happen simulianeously: production for the equip- 
ment of all arms must reach its peak, and the armed forces 
must reach the maximum of strength compatible with equiva- 
lent production. The two movements towards this peak must 
proceed on parallel lines in such a way that neither lags behind 
or becomes lop-sided. There must be as many trained soldiers 
and sailors and airmen as can be fully equipped, neither fewer 
nor more, and there must be enough competent munitions- 
makers to provide all the tanks, guns, aeroplanes and ammuni- 
tion which the fighting men can use. Behind both must be the 
subsidiary agencies to provide the nation’s food, clothing, trans- 
port and services indispensable to its health and survival. This 
immense and complicated machine, which is nothing less than 
the nation itself, will only work at top speed and highest 
efficiency when all the men and women are sorted out to the 
ereatesi advantage. It was Mr. Churchill’s task on Tuesday to 
explain how he proposes to put the finishing touches to this 
process 
Before turning to the proposals themselves there is a pre- 
liminary question which inevitably suggests itself. If this new 
allotment of citizens to war-time posts is necessary to Maximum 
war effort, why has it not been carried out earlier? Mr. 
Churchill indirectly answered this question when he re-stated 
his formula of national munitions-production: 

First year: nothing at all. Second year: very litte. Third 
year: quite a lot. Fourth year: all you want. 
War production is a gradual growth. 
buildings, machine-tools, finished machines, raw materials, the 
working up of the raw materials to the various stages of com- 
pletion, attained by an expanding process which requires rela- 
tively few workers at the start and a vast number when the 
summit is approached. It is only now that we are getting 
near it. And the same thing is true in regard to the armed forces. 
It is no use absorbing the largest possible number of men into 
them until the time is approaching when they will have the 
arms with which to fight. It is only now that we have reached 
the stage when it is essential to comb out from other occupa- 
tions every man and woman capable of war work. 

he task before the Government at this crucial stage is two- 
fold. One part of it is a matter of internal organisation, of the 


It requires factory 


direction and handling of this intricate machinery. It is the 
concern of the administration, and much of it is secret. Never- 


theless it is the background of the whole effort, and must 
always be in our minds. The second part consists of the out- 
ward and visible marshalling of the citizen fighters and workers. 
It affects everyone, and demands the full publicity which it 
gets. The reserves of labour have now to be called upon and 
indeed called up wherever they can be found. Mauch civilian 


work that seemed indispensable will now have to be dispensed 
with 


Many persons engaged in relatively useful work will 
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doing for war. None the less, he sounded certain warnings about 
the possibly too close dependence of scientists upon Govern- 
ments—there are dangers that scientific work not immediately 
related to utility might suffer neglect, and even that governments 
might use the findings of science for their own propaganda. This 
country has every reason to congratulate itself on having at its 
disposal for the purposes of the war so competent an army of 
men trained in research, but it is well that even at such a time 
as this an occasional voice should be heard declaring the necessity 
of free inquiry seeking pure knowledge without reference to 
results. 


THE NATION 


have to be diverted to more essential work. Men who have 
hitherto been exempt because they were in “ reserved occupa- 
tions ” will now undergo individual tests ; but it is satisfactory 
to know that mining and agriculture—industries which have so 
great a claim on man-power—are to be put in a special cate- 
gory. Older men, too—men between 41 and 50—are now to 
become liable for military service; by performing less physically 
exacting duties with the forces they will release younger men 
for the more active jobs. Mr. Churchill proposes to move the 
age of recruitment downwards as well as upwards, calling up 
youths for military service at the age of 184, so that they may 
undergo training, and removing the ban on the employment 
overseas of youths under 20, so that the lower limit becomes 19. 

The reserves of man-power that remain to be called upon 
are not very great, though much still remains to be done by 
better distribution. The main untapped reserves are among 
women, and it is from this source that both the Services and 
industry have most to gain. Already the Government has 
powers to direct women, married as well as single, into indus- 
trial occupations, but at present it has no power to conscript 
them for the uniformed auxiliary forces of the Crown or Civil 
Defence. This power it now proposes to take, though in the 
first place it will be applied only to unmarried women between 
20 and 30 years of age. Women thus conscripted—and there 
may be as many as half a million whose services will be required 
—will have the opportunity of choosing between the auxiliary 
forces, Civil Defence and industrial work; but if they apply for 
the first they must take what 1s offered them, and this means 
in effect the A.T.S., where hundreds of thousands of women 
could be advantageously used. The prestige of the A.T-.S., 
which has suffered from a variety of causes, should be not a 
little enhanced by the fact that it now gives women an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer for combatant work hitherto exclusively 
performed by men, including service with anti-aircraft guns 
and searchlight and balloon detachments. For the first time in 
the history of the British Army women will not merely be in 
the firing-line ; they will also be doing the firing. 

Mr. Bevin has been declaring that he needs an additional 
million married women for war industry, as well as hundreds of 
thousands of unmarried women who may either volunteer for 
it or be drafted into it. This, the largest remaining reserve, 
consists of women a majority of whom have hung back hitherto 
because the work offered has not been compatible with their 
family responsibilities or is beyond their physical strength. Mr. 
Churchill appears to recognise that it is not their fault, as a rule, 
that they have failed to volunteer. He is on the right lines when 
he says that part-time employment must be offered to women of 
this class, and that employers must give their attention to 
organising a part-time system. If the fullest use is to be made 
of women in industry it is essential, first, that the full working 
day should be shortened so as not to strain them beyond their 
capacity, and secondly, that women with children and domestic 
responsibilities should be employable on a half-day basis. That 
the Government should at length recognise this is an important 
step forward. 

Mr. Churchill thus issues his appeal, or rather gives his 
orders, to the nation to make the last spurt in developing its 
It must now reach the maximum. He 


total working effort. 
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presented on Tuesday that aspect of the case which concerns 
the whole population. But neither he nor the nation is likely 
to forget that other aspect of the case which concerns a few 
only, the executive class, persons in the Ministries or work- 
ing to their orders, upon whose fidelity and skill the effective- 
ness of the mass of the workers depends. It would be idle to 
pretend that discontent has not been caused by the spectacle 
of plant lying idle, work held up by poor synchronisation of 
orders and persistence in uneconomic methods. This side 
of the picture does not lie open for the inspection of the public. 
The measures taken cannot so easily be examined, criticised 
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and checked. The Government in making its exhortations tp 
the workers has also to earn their trust by looking to itself 
shunning red tape, inspiring its agents to enterprise and 
vigilance, and insisting that the doctrine of total war js illus. 
trated in the management of every factory and sub-facy 

and in the plan which controls from above. Total war Neces. 
sitates the perfecting of the executive chain between two 

whom the country knows and trusts—Mr. Churchill at the 
top and the man in the factory at the bottom. We need gj 
the workers we can get in the factories, and the assurance tha 
when they are there they will be used to the utmost advantage, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE been making some enquiries into the working of A.B.C.A. 
] —the recently-created Army Bureau of Current Affairs—about 
which, in the first instance, I admit I had some misgivings. Talks 
on current affairs by lieutenants and second-lieutenants to their 
men seemed only likely to be a success when the talker happened 
to be better informed on things in general than the average 
subaltern is. But by all accounts the thing is going singularly 
well. The basis of the talks is a short pamphlet of sixteen 
pages issued fortnightly by A.B.C.A. headquarters at the War 
Office. The information in these brochures “is not to be com- 
municated directly or indirectly to the Press ” (why, I don’t know). 
If, therefore, I happen to have seen one or two of them it is 
merely as a human being. And without disclosing a word of the 
information therein embodied (not that it would add an iota 
to the world’s knowledge if I did), I may perhaps be permitted 
to say that they are extraordinarily well done. Just the right 
information is given (on such subjects as America, Russia, oil, 
food-supplies), and the conversational suggestions as to how the 
talk should be delivered are altogether admirable. The thing is 
developing most constructively. In some units the officers who 
give the talks have formed a kind of brains-trust to pool their 
ideas and sharpen their wits before going into action in the 
lecture-room. In one locality an enquiry-bureau has been 
organised, with the help of civilian experts, to amswer any 
questions soldiers may care to put by post as the result of what 
they have heard in the talks. A.B.C.A., given a year’s run, with 
the bulk of the manhood of the country between 20 and 35 to work 
on, may become a factor of very real importance in national life. 


* * * * 


“ 


There are, of course, pitfalls in this lecturing business. A 
distinguished authority went down to the provinces to talk to the 
troops on Russia (not, I think, under A.B.C.A.). He thought a 
film would enliven things, and ordered one entitled, “The 
Red Army,” but, unwisely, neglected to give it a trial trip. When 
the machine started running the audience found itself treated to 
an illustration of the life-cycle of the domestic bed-bug. Enliven- 
ing in its way, no doubt, by association. 


* 7 * 7 


Lord Simon, in his Sir John Simon days, once told the House 
of Commons that though it might be difficult to define an 
elephant most people knew one when they saw it. That is broadly 
true of vulgarity,—a reflection inspired by the letters of several 
correspondents who have at different times sent me copies of 
the periodical called Blighty, which is distributed free officially in 
large numbers to the Forces through the supply-services—i.e., 
with the rations; it is financed, evidently, by several pages of 
tabloid and other advertisements—a perfectly proper proceed- 
ing. The latest copy is sent me by a retired lieutenant-colonel 
who is a Welfare Officer, and as such has been asked (and refused) 
to distribute the paper. The front page is devoted to a picture 
of two young women, apparently no better than they should be, 
followed by two hopefully interested R.A.F. officers, with an 
announcement “Target for Tonight” in the background. (Of 
course the ladies may, in fact, be followers of Dr. Buchman, in 
which case there will be some disappointment in store.) Else- 
where is a young lady with extremely exiguous clothing and in 
danger of losing even that on a barbed-wire fence. That sort 
of thing. Obviously not pornography, but to say the least not 
elevating, and a strange reinforcement of various efforts, official 
and unofficial, for the welfare of the troops. One Welfare Officer, 
expressing his dislike of the paper, said he felt he could not 
protest, in view of the patrons it boasts—the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, P.C., among them. (The Chaplain-General to the 
Forces is not, so far as I know, of the number.) The paper is a 
genuine and altruistic attempt to provide entertainment for the 





Forces, and I believe it is highly popular. Probably it jg 
liked in so far as it is low. But lowness tends to breed lownes. 
* . . * 

I have been asked to discuss again the question of what the 
common phrase “first-line air-strength” means. What causes 
surprise, of course, is that the total of the first-line air-strength 
of the various Great Powers is so strikingly low. There is a good 
reason for that. What the phrase denotes—I take the last defini. 
tion given me by an R.A.F. officer—is the number of machines 
able to take the air at a moment’s notice in normal circum. 
stances, and to be kept at that figure, in spite of a high rate of 
wastage, through the provision of adequate reserves. The ques- 
tion of interest, of course, is what proportion first-line strength 
may be assumed to bear to total numbers. If, for example, 
Germany is said to have a first-line strength of 5,000 machines 
(I take the number purely at random), what does that imply in 
regard to her total strength? I have been given the proportion of 
I to 9, which would mean a total strength of 45,000. But 6 or 
7 to 1—all types of machines, including trainers, being reckoned 
in—would, I think, be much nearer the truth. But there appears 
to be no recognised standard of proportion. It no doubt varies 
in different countries. 

* * 7 * 

The criticism in this column last week of the system of 
“ recommendation-letters ” still employed by a small number of 
established charities (I see that the Royal Hospital for Incurables 
has just published the results of its last half-yearly “election”; 
the idea of incurables competing desperately in the collection of 
votes is not attractive) has evoked a good deal of agreement. The 
secretary of that most valuable agency the Governesses’ Benevo- 
lent Institution, describing the system as “a __ pernicious 
anachronism,” gives some very instructive figures arising out of 
the experience of his own society. It did for some years main- 
tain the voting system, but “ quite apart from all other considera- 
tions it is a costly system, for it necessitates much printing and 
postage in getting out the necessary polling-papers, lists of candi- 
dates and so on.” In five elections it was found that less than 
15 per cent. of those entitled to vote did so. There were, however, 
a few annuities regarding which it was stipulated statutorily when 
they were founded that they should be filled by the votes of 
members. One has just fallen vacant. Some 4,000 voting cards 
were issued in connexion with it. Of these 2,500 were returned, 
and of the 2,500 no fewer than 2,150 took the form of proxies to 
the Board of the Institution, which was thus able to make the 
appointment after full investigation and solely on the grounds of 
need and desert—a most satisfactory development. 

7 * * * 

A rather—or very—unsatisfactory situation has arisen regarding 
British lecturers in America. For years past many such, in par- 
ticular men like Sir Frederick Whyte, Sir Norman Angel] and 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, have been doing invaluable service in keeping 
the American public (which has cultivated the lecture-habit to 
an extent unparalleled in this country) accurately informed regard- 
ing British life and thought. There was, of course, never so much 
need for that as in the midst of war. But there is now a 
strange dilemma. Official British speakers are looked askance at as 
propagandists, and certain unofficial speakers have committed so 
many indiscretions (knowing some of them I am not surprised) 
that neither the British nor the American authorities are disposed 
to facilitate the admission of any more of them. So rigid a ban 
is to be deplored, though the exercise of discrimination no less 
rigorous is necessary. Official speakers, i.e., those sponsored by 
the Ministry of Information, can still enter, and it is safe to 
predict that a man like Dr. Julian Huxley, who is just beginning 
a speaking-tour, will soon wear down any initial suspicion of 
propagandism. JANUS. 
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LIBYAN VICISSITUDES 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is now evident that the battle in Libya can only be described 

in detail with the almost complete certainty that the account 
will be accurate only for the moment, and wrong when it is read. 
There is no parallel for the sort of struggle that is being carried 
gut in this area. It has been stated that since the battle began 
over a fortnight ago it has ranged over an area of ‘more than 
00 square miles. This implies that for the first time in this 
og any other war a true tank-battle is taking place, and the other 
yms are subsidiary. It may be that they are more subsidiary 
than they ought to be; for although it sounds well to talk of 
“hard pounding,” it is rare that such exchanges march with 
frm tactical handling. The captured German General von 
Ravenstein spoke of this sort of battle as a “tactician’s para- 
jise,” and such a conception does not leave any sort of room 
for the exchange of heavy blows. Indeed, it is evident that 
there are certain elements of equipment that have not yet come 
to their own. It would be quite useful to destroy the enemy’s 
unks, for instance, if that process could be carried out by some 
gther agency than our own tanks, or if our own tanks could 
remain immune from damage. Exchange, in this case, is the 
worst sort of robbery. 

General Rommel has secured a distinct success, local it may be, 
temporary it is certain to be; but he won it as much by the 
boldness and skill of his handling as by “hard pounding.” He 
has cut the Tobruk corridor, and by so doing he has to a 
considerable extent nullified an advantage which, temporarily 
enjoyed, must gradually have had a decisive influence on the 
development. Supply was indicated by von Ravenstein as one 
of the critical factors of the battle ; and, while Tobruk was in 
organic communication with our main force, it could not fail to 
simplify the whole problem. For the moment we have lost that 
advantage, and it seems that we must take a new view of General 
Rommel’s plans. Can we any longer, for instance, think that he 
has been using the second phase of the battle merely to break 
out to the west? Such a conclusion appears to ignore the facts 
of the case He has been attempting, like the bold and enter- 
prising soldier he is, to defeat the attack upon him ; and although 
he has lost much ground, many positions, much material, and 
many men, he has contrived, so far, to avoid defeat, and score a 
success against a stronger opponent. 

When the 15th armoured division was found to have made its 
way through to the west, and began to attack from that quarter, 
our tactical position at once showed signs of weakness. The 
15th division could have made its way to Benghazi, under peril, 
of course, of being cut off by the forces which General Auchinleck 
has already placed in position for such a move; but Rommel’s 
intention was to use it to attack from that side in conjunction 
with an assault by the rest of his tank force from the east. This 
seemed to be obvious on Monday, when it was known that the 
15th division was attacking from the west. Whatever the bravery 
of the Imperial troops, and the weight of the British tank-force, 
the corridor had to stand against a scissors-attack, and although 
it had been broadened it was not stout enough to resist such 
treatment. So, for the time being, the German tank-force is re- 
united, ours divided, and the clearing-up of the situation will 
probably be delayed. 

It need not be thought that we have lost more than the local 
and temporary advantage. The frontier area is being steadily 
reduced. Rommel’s communications are as weak and precarious 
as before. The force at Jalo, in the desert, has evidently a more 
ambitious role than was at first thought ; and the patrols which 
have reached the coast between Agedabia and Benghazi are 
apparently sufficiently strong to bar that avenue of approach. 

We know that some supplies have been brought up by air. It is 
known that anti-tank guns, which are so much more economical 
to use for the destruction of tanks than other tanks, have been 
supplied to the Germans in this way; but it is very difficult 
to think that this can be an adequate solution of the critical 
problem of supply. We still have our numerical superiority 
intact. We continue to have the advantage of immensely better 
communications. But we cannot fail to realise that there is 


probably some distance to go before we can harvest the victory 
that seemed within reasonable reach when General Cunningham 
made his brilliant approach-movement. 

The offensive can now be seen to have its connexion with the 





rest of the battlefront. Gondar has surrendered, and with it the 
last foothold of Italian East Africa passes from Mussolini’s hands. 
The 23,000 prisoners who laid down their arms yielded to a 
force less than half as strong, and it is possible that some of 
the gallant troops who took part in the operations will find their 
way sooner or later to the Libyan front; for, in spite of Mario 
Appelius’ lament that Italy is again struggling against an over- 
whelming superiority in Libya, it does not seem evident that 
there is any significant superiority there on this occasion, and 
there certainly never was before. But General Auchinleck should 
feel reassured about his northern flank through the counter- 
offensive of Timoshenko. British ships have attacked and sunk 
supply-ships and transports in the Arctic seas; it is said that 
German aircraft and even troops have been withdrawn from 
Russia with the hope of turning the scales in Libya; and now 
Russia has found the strength to hit back in a critical sector. 
The inter-connexion of the various fronts begins to take shape. 

In Russia the position before Moscow appears to have been 
so bad last week that there is a momentary breath of relief in the 
air at present. Hitler was obviously attempting to secure the 
capital by his new series of mass-attacks; and he apparently 
gathered the weight for the fresh offensive by thinning the con- 
centrations on the other sectors. As yet the Leningrad sector 
has not been able to take advantage of this redistribution ; but 
Marshal Timoshenko has been receiving reinforcements, and it 
was reported some little time ago that he had reorganised his 
armies and was moving westward in the Donetz basin. There, 
however, the Germans officially boasted that they were inflicting 
“heavy and bloody losses” on the advancing troops. It was 
therefore more than usually surprising to find them suddenly 
ejected from Rostov. The movement by which this was effected 
was a direct attack upon the city; but the effects appear to 
suggest much more than a local movement. Indeed, this is the 
first occasion that the Germans have had to admit withdrawing 
from a city of cardinal importance in their strategy. 

The counter-offensive has shown sufficient weight to compel 
the Germans to fall back over thirty miles, and the advance of 
the Russian armies is continuing. The immediate blow fell 
upon General Kleist’s force, and it is not the first time that this 
general has been roughly handled. It seems a little strange that 
he has kept his position, since he has been distinctly unfortunate 
since he has had to deal with Timoshenko. Yet it would be 
unwise to base our hopes too high upon this stroke, which has 
begun so well. The area in which it has been applied is one 
that is vital to the German strategy. If the Russian advance 
could be pursued across the northern shores of the Sea of Azov, 
it is clear that the Crimean venture would begin to take on quite 
another colour. This is the one direction in which the siege 
of Sevastopol could be decisively raised and the position of the 
Black Sea Fleet revolutionised. The whole Caucasian campaign 
hangs upon the continuance of the advance, and it is not the time 
of the year for fresh chances. 

It is at least heartening that our ally has been able to administer 
this check to von Rundstedt, the ablest of Hitler’s generals, and 
the army that had appeared to be capable of crossing to the 
Caspian Sea. That prospect has not altogether disappeared ; but it 
has grown dim, and the importance of this area is’ such that we 
must hope Timoshenko will be able to establish himself firmly 
to the west. The Allied communications run through this area, 
and a threat to them would not only be vital in itself, but would 
be gravely disturbing to General Auchinleck while he is engaged 
in the Libyan battle. In this way Timoshenko has afforded 
some relief, and given him a better opportunity to deal with the 
enemy forces confronting him. 

The present position everywhere has the appearance of an 
intermezzo. The Libyan no more than the Donetz situation 
can remain as it is. The counter-attack has come in the Libyan 
region ; it is certain that it will appear in the Donetz. It would 
be too open a rebuff to be compelled to raise the Sevastopol 
siege, and even the temporary abandonment of the drive towards 
the Caucasus would have its repercussions on the world-situation. 
In fine, in two sectors of the immense battle-front the position 
has again become fluid where it appeared to have set in one 
direction. Yet, at least in Libya, it may even have changed 
again fundamentally before these lines are read. 
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THE EXCHANGE 


By SIR JOHN HOPE SIMPSON* 


FTER the war of 1914-18 the frontiers of States were so 

drawn as to eliminate the problem of minority-groups where 
that was possible, and, where not possible, to reduce their number 
and their size. The effort was largely successful, but none the 
less there are few, if any, countries in Europe of which the 
population is entirely homogeneous, and however boundaries may 
be fixed at the the present war it is certain that the 
minority-problem will persist. Indeed, it is likely to prove even 
more intractable owing to the Nazi theory of Volkstum, which 
lays down that the primary duty of every German outside 
Germany is to the Reich. The doctrine has been expressed in 
the clearest terms by one of the Nazi Gauleiters: “ The time has 
come when the bond of our blood unites us all, and when the 
command of the Fiihrer does not run in the German Reich and 
in German territories only, but wherever the German abroad 
hears and obeys the voice of Adolf Hitler.” These are no empty 
words. Poland, Czechoslovakia and Holland can bear special 
witness to the deadly threat implied in the doctrine, which is a 
menace not only to countries in Europe, but also to States in 
South America and to South Africa. It may well prove a danger 
to North American States also. 

The problem of the treatment of minorities when the war is 
over already engages attention. Recently Dr. Benes voiced an 
opinion which is held in many and important quarters, that the 
proper solution of the problem will be found in the exchange of 
minority-populations where that course is possible. This solution 
is radical and final. It would effect that “ unmixing of popula- 
tions ” of which Lord Curzon spoke when presiding over the 
Greco-Turkish Peace Conference in 1923. It would remove 
difficulties of internal administration in many States, and also, in 
certain cases, a possible cause of friction in international relations. 
These facts do not, however, warrant the facile assumption that 
the correct solution of the problem of minorities lies in wholesale 
exchange. 


close of 


The solution is no new one. An optional clause providing for 
it is found as early as 1697 in the Treaty of Rysvik, and in modern 
times the Treaty of Constantinople, 1913, between Turkey and 
the Balkan Powers, contained provisions under which nationals 
belonging to racial minorities could opt to move to their national 
home. Similar provisions are found in Treaties of Peace made 
after the war of 1914-18, and the policy has been accepted as one 
of the solutions of minority-problems when a change of national 
Nevertheless, experience since the last war does 
solution. 


frontiers occurs. 
not establish its efficacy as a 

Compulsory exchange of minority-populations has _ been 
imposed in one case only in the whole histosy of international 
relations. By the Convention of Lausanne, signed on January 
30th, 1923, Greece, most reluctantly, renounced the right to 
repatriate the Greek Orthodox populations which had escaped 
from Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace during the years of war 


from 1912 to 1922. She also agreed to compulsory emigration of 
members of the Orthodox Church still resident in Turkey, the 
établis in Constantinople alone being excepted. On the other 
hand, Turkey agreed to compulsory emigration of Turkish 
Muslims in Greece, with the exception of those resident in 
Eastern Thrace. The criterion of the exchange was religion, 
not race. Members of the Orthodox Church in Asia 


Minor, who happened to be of Turkish descent and who spoke 
the Turkish language, did not escape the liability to exchange, 
and were among those transferred to Greece. 

The exchange involved an appalling amount of misery and 
hardship. Yet the resettlement of the agricultural portion of the 
exchanged populations in their new environment achieved sub- 
success. This unique circumstances. A 
Settlement Commission was set up by the League of Nations to 
organise the settlement of the Greek refugees, who numbered 
some 1,300,000, of whom at least half were agriculturists. The 
Commission was autonomous, and responsible, not to the Greek 
Government, but to the Council of the League. It was provided 
adequate funds, raised by an international loan under 
League auspices, and expenditure was under the absolute control 
In Macedonia, in Thrace and, to a smaller 
degree, in the other Greek provinces, wide areas of cultivable land 
available, which had hitherto been used by nomad Vlachs 


stantial was due to 


with 
of the Commission 
were 


*|The writer was Vice-President of the League of Nations Refugee 
Settlement Committee at Athens from 1926 to 1930.] 
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OF POPULATIONS 


for seasonal grazing. In addition, there were the holdings Vacated 
by emigrating Turks. Finally, the newcomers were welcomed be 
the whole Greek nation with astonishing generosity, and were a 
once granted all the privileges of citizenship in the Greek State 

The agricultural settlement was remarkably successful. Recen 
enquiries as to the condition of the settlers elicited the Tesponse 
that they have now merged so completely into the Ndigenoys 
agricultural community that a special investigation would be 
necessary before the enquiries could be answered. The urby 
settlement was not so satisfactory. The industrial developmen, 
of Greece was embryonic, and difficulty was found in Providing 
employment for the largely increased urban population, The 
towns benefited, however, by the transfer of certain industrig. 
notably that of carpet-manufacture, from Turkey to Greece. 

The emigrants into Turkey were much less numerous thay 
those into Greece, and were consequently more fortunate. All 
were agriculturists, and they found awaiting them ample are 
of land vacated by the exchanged Greeks, together with thei: 
houses and farm-buildings. There is every reason to believe thy 
these exchanged Turks have long ago settled comfortably ang 
successfully in their new surroundings. 

The political effect of this exchange has been of the first impor. 
ance. It led to the disappearance of the Great Idea which had 
governed the political aspiration of Greece for centuries—the 
hope and the determination that Constantinople should once 
more become the centre of a Byzantine Empire, with the Cros 
once more installed over Santa Sophia. It also permitted and 
encouraged that intimate friendship between the two Govern. 
ments which consummated at Angora in October, 19%, 
during the visit of M. Venizelos to the President of the Turkish 
Republic, the Ghazi Mustafa Kemal. From every poini of view, 
therefore, national and international, the compulsory exchange of 
minorities between Greece and Turkey must be regarded a 
satisfactory. 


was 


The picture of the Greco-Bulgarian exchange is very different 
Though the exchange was optional, considerable pressure was 
exerted on both sides to induce members of the minorities 
comply. The evacuation of Greeks from Bulgaria was complete, 
but about half of the Bulgarian population of Greek Macedonia 
and Thrace refused to move. The settlement in Bulgaria was not 
so satisfactory as that in Greece. The immigrants were al] the 
peasant The left by the numerically far fewer 
departing Greeks were inadequate for their requirements. The 
new areas provided were either swampy land or newly cleared 
hill-forest. As a result ‘the standard of life of the settlers is lower 
than the already low standard of the indigenous Bulgarian 
peasant. 


class. areas 


It is certain that exchange of populations cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory general solution of minority population-problems 
Conditions which might ensure success can only be found in the 
rarest cases. There must on either side be willingness on the 
part of the States concerned to receive the immigrants in exchange 
for the minority with which they wish to part. The numbers on 
either side must be approximately equal. There must be suff- 
cient land on which to settle the immigrants, and land of the 
same type as that which they are leaving. There must be financial 
resources adequate for the expenses of settlement, and a com- 
petent staff to supervise and direct. If these conditions are 
present, it is possible that compulsory exchange may be the correct 
solution, though it is an inhumane, indeed a cruel, remedy, 
entailing much suffering and hardship on the unfortunates 10 
whom it is applied. In the case of a non-agricultural population, 
compulsory exchange is still more cruel. Their comfort, and 
indeed their very livelihood, is bound up with the urban com- 
munities from which they are moved, and it is not to be expected 
that, in their new environment, they will find the possibility of 
earning a decent livelihood, save in exceptional cases. 

Yet, unless an exchange is compulsory, the remedy is in- 
effective. Even in the case of the Greco-Bulgarian exchange, 
notwithstanding the exercise of political and other pressure 10 
force the Bulgars to leave Greece, the Bulgarian population of 
Greek Macedonia and Thrace fell only from 204,000 in 1912 10 
101,000 in 1924. Nearly half of the minority resisted the 
pressure and refused to move. The minority-problem remained, 
and was probably the more acute owing to the measures adopted 
for its solution. 
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The most drastic method of dealing with a minority-problem 
. expulsion of the minority. In certain extreme cases it will 
agit to be the only remedy. For instance, the German policy 
¢ expulsion of Poles from Polish territory to make room for 
German immigrants, notably the Balts, will inevitably demand 
expulsion of the new settlers and their replacement by the original 
shabitants. It ts also probable that some of the occupied coun- 
wie on regaining their liberty, will proceed to expel their 
German minorities, in view of their behaviour both before and at 
the time of invasion. Here there can be no question of exchange, 


Y Germany’s own acts, in her occupation of the greater 
part of Europe and her declaration of war on Russia, what 
hegan by being a blockade of one country has become the 
blockade of a continent. Apart from Sweden, Switzerland, Spain 
nd Portugal, and, of course, Russia, every country on the 
Nazi domination, and as such 
What effect is that blockade 
against Germany for over two 


continent of Europe is now under 
is subject to the British blockade. 
having? It has been in operation 
years now, but against other parts of the continent for a much 
shorter time. To measure its effects in detail ts difficult, for 
information about day-to-day civilian life in the enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries is occasional and incomplete, and it is 
not to be expected that the blockade will have had direct effects of 
decisive importance on the fighting forces yet. The soldier must 
to suffer in such matters as boots and clothing. There 
therefore, in such a statement as 
the Daily Telegraph’s special corre- 
spondents in Libya this week regarding a batch of German 
prisoners captured in the Capuzzo-Gambut area: 
lacked 


leather, and 


be the last 
is considerable significance, 


the following from one of 


wool, their 
caps were 


vestige ol 
their 
nights.” 


Their outer garments any 
boots were as much canvas as 
poor material for bitterly cold desert 


lunen 


This means a good deal, for if the army’s clothing is of that 


quality it is safe to assume that the civilian fares considerably 
WOTse 

But the real question 1s 
involved, the blockade must not necessarily fail. 
not sufficient to supply Germany’s needs, as 
The answer to that is clear. Germany, it is 
every occupied country to the full limit 
are concerned that can only 


a whole continent is 
area 
claims 


whether, when 
Is such an 
Germany 
that it is doing? 
true, has plundered 
but so far as stocks 
aS Current production goes there are 
overcome. One is, of the 


produce as little as possible for their aggressor, 


of possibility, 


be done once, and so tar 


r ~> ] ) 
two difficulties to be course, resolve 


uw tne Workers [0 

the o he fact that to a large extent the conquered countries 
produce the same commodities as Germany produces herself and 
not the commodities of which she stands in greatest need. There 


merely a German, shortage ol 


wool, leather, copper, tin, 


is, for example, a European, not 


rubber, cotton, 
chrome, nickel, tungsten, &c.), 
Some of these can only be 
outside Europe, that, thanks to 
they cannot be acquired at all. Others can, it is true, 
be acquired inside Europe, but only in hopelessly insufficient 
quantities It is worth noting that valuable and extensive 
supplies of soya-beans and oil-seeds which reached Germany in 


1 ) 
such productS as Oll, 


} ‘ 
st ferro-alloys fats 


eel-h 
fertilisers. 
which 


irdening 


and vy able-oils and 


acquit 
blockade 


means the 


the 


considerable quantities via Siberia or the Persian Gulf, have, 
of cour been completely cut off since Hitler attacked Russia. 
In spite of the difficulty already referred to, of securing detailed 
information about the conditions in enemy-territory, a good deal 
thar is instructive has been learned. As regards commodities 
obtainable only outside Europe, the effects of the blockade are 
beginning to become obvious even in Germany itself, and at 
some points even in the German army’s equipment. The most 
noticeable shortage at present is that of cotton, wool and leather. 
The German civilian clothing-ration has been cut in effect by 4o 
perc In hasty preparation for the winter campaign in Russia, 
blankets have been taken even from the German army in Norway, 
while furs, wind-jackets, and tents have been requisitioned (as 
well as stocks of wool) from the Balkans to Norway. Substitutes 
for ¢ n or woollen cloth are not considered adequate for the 
Germ army; they lack the warmth and durability of the 
genuine article, and even in regard to quanuty, the supply of 
subst * materials is insufficient. Leather is reserved mainly for 
German army-boots. Substitutes such as wood, glass, straw and 
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optional or compulsory. Expulsion would be both retribution 
for the past and insurance of safety for the future. 

Expulsion, however, is the resource in extreme cases only, 
where the minority has adopted the Nazi doctrine of race-loyalty. 
In the great majority of cases measures will be required to secure 
peaceable, indeed amicable, relations between a State and its 
minority-population. And it is to the consideration of these 
measures that attention should now be directed, in the hope that 
a satisfactory scheme of minority-treatment may be evolved, 
which can be applied at the close of the war. 


THE BLOCKADE OF EUROPE 


By A DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


fish-skin, are being used throughout Europe. In Germany itself 
coupons are required for the soling and heeling of shoes, and 
the wearing of wooden shoes is encouraged. Stocks of leather 
in occupied Europe are almost exhausted. 

Of oil-shortage in Germany there are various signs, and, of 


course, the consumption on the Eastern Front is enormous. But 
what Germany’s stocks of oil amount to is by no means 
accurately known. Rubber is interesting for two reasons. No 


rubber gets through the blockade, and there are evident signs of 
shortage. The manufacture of bicycles, for example, has been 
totally prohibited in Germany, and school-teachers are warned 
that unless they discourage pupils from cycling unnecessarily they 
will get no new tyres themselves. But there is a well-known 
artificial rubber named Buna. For most purposes it is quite as 
efficient as rubber itself, but in 1938 it cost seven times as much 
as imported rubber, largely on account of the extra labour re- 
quired to produce it. That illustrates another serious and grow- 
ing difficulty. Every substitute—the now almost universal Ersatz— 
to which Germany has recourse, means either a loss of efficiency 
or an increase of labour, at a time when the labour-market has 
been drained to its depths by the needs of the army. Imported 
labour is at best an inefficient substitute itself. 

Transport difficulties are another consequence of the blockade. 
Sea-transport, with which the Royal Navy is interfering most 
effectively, is more economical than transport by road or rail, 
even from one European country to another. For instance, to 
transport the cargo carried by a 6,000-ton oil-tanker twelve trains 
of from 30-35 wagons would be needed. Moreover, European 
industries, particularly German industries, have grown up natur- 
ally round the great sea- and river-ports, and were not designed 
to be fed entirely by rail or road transport. It is true that 
unified control of the European railway-system has been achieved 
by the Germans, and wagons acquired from the 
But the movement and supply of troops, the supply 
eX- 


occupied 
countries. 
of consumpton-goods within Germany, and the necessary 
ports to the occupied countries and Italy placed a heavy strain 
on the German even before the Russian campaign. 
The strain is now intensified, and the lack of rolling-stock and 
increasingly felt even in Germany, and much 
more in the occupied countries. Passenger traffic in Germany 
from the beginning of November was cut by §0 per cent 

There are other less obvious, but by no means less significant, 
effects of the blockade. A without imports 
quires more planning, and its realisation requires more supervision 
than one which relies to a certain extent on imports from outside 
The Germans, for instance, want to increase their food-supplies 
from occupied countries ; but it is extremely difficult to control 
the producers, and prevent them from selling in the black market. 
The Germans hope to grow a large harvest in the Ukraine. But 
they are short of agricultural supervisors, and have to shift experts 
eastwards from Poland, and replace those experts in turn, where 
possible, from Germany, where agriculturists are at the same 


railways 


lubricating oil is 


war-economy re- 


time being urged to stay on the land. 

The machinery of blockade is admittedly not perfect, but it 
has been, and is being, progressively improved. Down to June, 
1940, there was a naval blockade of Germany in the traditional 
style. Ships bound for the neutral countries of Europe were 
stopped by naval patrols and taken to contraband control-bases 
for examination. Germany could and did continue to import 
limited quantities of goods via Denmark, Belgium, Holland (the 
adjacent neutrals), and Italy. She imported wheat, 
cotton, oil, phosphates, manganese, &c., under her trade agree- 
ment with Russia. Blockade, in short, was still governed by 
rules of traditional diplomacy. There was no compulsory ration- 
ing of European neutral countries 

The German conquest of Western Europe, and full control 


above all, 
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of the Balkans, altered the situation completely. As German forces 
moved into action, stocks were consumed, but these were more 
than replaced by plunder of stocks in countries overrun. On 
the other hand, the long-term efficiency of the blockade increased 
as Germany had to provide for an area with much the same 
economic deficiencies as herself. Blockade was conducted on a 
larger scale, and by a new technique, with the principle of con- 
trol at source as its motive power ; a compulsory navicert system 
and export-licensing ensured a check on each cargo leaving other 
continents for Europe, where strict rations were fixed for the 
imports from overseas for the remaining neutrals. Pre-emptive 
purchasing reduced the supply of goods available. Black-listing 
and freezing of assets made any activity by enemy-controlled 
firms outside Europe extremely difficult. By the end of the 
summer, 1941, the United States was co-operating fully, or even 
taking the major part in these activities. The Trans-Siberian and 
Persian leaks had been closed ; only the Marseilles leak remains 
open. That admittedly still causes anxiety, for the importation 
of ground-nuts and oil-seeds from France’s African colonies 
relieves Germany’s fat-problem appreciably. 

It is noticeable that most of the signs of shortage to which 
reference is made are fairly recent. The conclusion can safely 
be drawn that the period during which the Germans could live 
on the spoils of Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France is 
drawing to an end. It is true that the occupied territories 
still act in a sense as shock-absorbers against our blockade, and 
that most of the shortages mentioned are considerably more 
evident in these territories than in Germany. But there can be 
no doubt that the German people themselves are now definitely 
feeling the pinch. It is, of course, necessary to recognise that the 
results of economic warfare must be looked for on the home 
front. Not until a very advanced stage can the striking-power 
of the armies in the field be directly affected. This stage was 
probably not reached in November, 1918. During the last war, 
however, the morale of the German armies was definitely lowered 
by letters from home, and by what the soldiers observed when 
they went on leave. It is at least conceivable that this may 
eventually happen again. 


THE UNEVACUATED CHILD 


By PATRICIA GILBERT-LODGE 

HE scene might be any shelter in London within the last few 

months. “Have you ever thought of sending them to the 
ccuntry? ” I asked, patting the head of Mrs. A’s youngest-of-five- 
under-eight. “ Lor’, yes, Miss, | sent ’em all to Cornwall, but 
two of ’em was killed by a bomb, so I brought the rest back. 
They're safer with me.” “I ’ad six, now I’ve only got four,” 
announced Mrs. B, from the edge of her bunk. “I am sorry,” I 
mumbled inadequately. “Oh, so far’s I know they ain’t dead, 
but the Government took em and the Government can keep ’em.” 
“ Well,” said Mrs. C indignantly, “I sent two of mine away and 
they were so damned ’appy they ’ad no time to think of me. So 
I brought ’em back again. I sweated for my kids for sixteen years 
and I ain’t going to lose *em now. They can stay with me and be 
‘appy.” “I ain’t been evacuated at all, Miss,” piped Mary aged 
seven. “ My ma says orphans is treated terrible, and she ain’t 
going to have me and Doris left if she and pa gets killed. So we 
all stay together.” 

The place was pervaded by that queer unwholesome smell 
which clings to the cleanest shelter. I saw a baby twitching in its 
sleep with what is known colloquially as “ shelter-sickness ”—a 
nervous disease. I saw toddlers listening open-mouthed to the 
eternal bomb-story. I passed the older children swinging on the 
sacking in front of the lavatory-doors or slinking down the bays 
seeking mischief. It was nearly midnight, but many of the 
children were not in bed. These children are the Forgotten 
Legion. Officially—though this attitude is now being modified— 
they do not exist ; they are all in the country, so little has been 
done for them. Actually children have been coming back from 
reception-areas in twice the number they are leaving London. 
There are now 142,000 schoolchildren in the L.C.C. area, and 
87,000 under five years old in the London region. Many idle and 
sleep in the unwholesome atmosphere of a shelter every night ; 
in three shelters, all within a few hundred yards of each other, 
there were 209, 114 and 90 children respectively on the same night 
last month. Nothing was being done to amuse them. 

The Save the Children Fund felt that these conditions could 
not be ignored, and they are now organising children’s centres in 
shelters where there are more than twelve childrer. In spite of 
the difficulties of obtaining bois equipment and voluntary helpers 
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to run the centres both have been found. Financed |g 
American generosity, sixty-five centres are already 
two or three new ones opening each week. 

These centres are attempting to provide the children With ay 
opportunity, which they crave, of expressing themselves jn con. 
structive activities, painting, drawing, modelling in Plasticine 
carpentry, boxing, needlework, writing and acting their own plays 
making and using puppets, constructing model towns, from which 
they learn some civics, and now they are planning to write their 
own “ shelter magazines ” and illustrate them with lino-cuts. The 
centres are one stable event in a life of uncertainty and upheayg. 
and they may even augment the much-interrupted education, ° 

Many London schools have been bombed or partially taken Over 
by Civil Defence units ; many are closed because the staff js with 
other children in the country ; the schools that are functioning 
are overcrowded and must sometimes turn children away—tem. 
porarily. But even a temporary break in an education which js 
cut short at fourteen years old can do untold damage. Children 
forget very easily. At one of the children’s centres there js , 
family of eight boys and girls who have not been to school for 
two years, and even the eldest, aged ten, cannot read now 
Another child has been trying for eight months to find a school 
which has room for her. Stepney schools have a waiting list of 
200. Many school attendance-officers have been called up ; the new 
ones are often inexperienced in dealing with difficult situations. 

Apart from the disorganisation of their school life the children 
are facing the break-up of their home-lives. Their fathers and 
often their mothers are at work. Their homes are battered or 
vanished ; the familiar streets of yesterday are the rubble of today. 
They play in those streets by day and sleep in the shelters by 
night. Everything with which they come into contact induces 3 
feeling of fear and insecurity, which is one of the worst things 
children can know. Bombs are far less dangerous to them than 
this lack of security, which is naturally having a bad effect on 
their characters ; they are forming themselves into gangs, partly 
with a desire to lean on a leader, no matter what his morals may 
be, and partly to achieve a feeling of security from obeying orders 
—any orders. Child-delinquency is increasing. The ground is pre- 
pared for the seeds of a philosophy like Nazism ; a philosophy for 
fearful, neglected and therefore aggressive people ; there is a 
frightening analogy between the young Germans cf 1923 and the 
London children of 1941 

One or two hours each night in the children’s centre in their 
shelters may seem a small remedy for a great evil. Nevertheless it 
is better than neglect. The regularity and discipline of the centre 
is something on which the children may rely in a world where 
everything else is liable to collapse. The chance for self-expres- 
sion directs their interests away from the war or turns personal 
horrors into impersonal pictures, thereby releasing the strain on 
the child’s nervous system, as in the case of the small boy of five 
who cheerfully drew a picture entitled “ Bits of Daddy.” Useful 
hobbies are learnt and the war becomes less dominating. 

There can be no doubt that, given reasonable conditions, the 
children would lead more normal and less insecure lives in the 
country. But one can never forget the differences between the 
country and the London child. They are almost foreigners to 
each other, and the city child cannot be blamed for his hatred of 
evacuation. Is the facr that he has returned to London a good 
enough reason in itself for neglecting him and his education, both 
mental and moral? 


THE WAR BEGINS TO TROUBLE: 
A DETACHED OLD TREE 


THEIR wounds are mouths, and I am alone here listening. 
It is not my heart that bleeds; an ample tide 

Wells mortally from the unbefriended side 

Of thousands massacred for mankind’s re-christening. 


Tgely by 
running, With 


Their limbs lie charred or sodden ; war is battening 

On beauty’s apotheosis, vestal leaf 

That men wear only once; and I, far off, 

Weave empty eternity for the world’s enlightening, 

Let multitudinous leaves autumnally radiant 

(Glory too fickle to fertilise the gale), 

This golden year as last year, rust and fall; 

Live starkly out my parsimony obedient, 

Thankful as ever no thunderbolt has cloven me, 

Bereft me of age’s other-green disguise. 

Hell of my late-found love—oh staunch their eyes, 

Their unforgettable wounds that have forgiven me! 
LILIAN Bowes Lyon. 
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KNEW an artist once who lived in Dahlem, a subtirb of 
Berlin. He was a happy little man with a round pink face 
nd gold spect icles; he had a disconcerting habit of stopping 
yddenly while he laughed and, pushing his lower lip up into his 
moustache ; he would sing when he cooked the sausages and then 
he would stop singing as if his gaiety had been turned off by a 
up. He was not a good artist, and upon the floor of his studio 
me twenty canvases were stacked with their backs to the 
yall, Sometimes when I was there he would run his fingers along 
the tops of those canvases and pull one out deftly, as if extract- 
ing 2 card from an index-file. With a sweep of the arm he would 
put it upon the easel. I used to hate these moments, being un- 
willing either to wound or lie. I would utter some vague phrase 
which sounded more like sympathy than approval. And then he 
would push his lip up into his moustache, switch the canvas off 
again, clap his hands and say, “ Now, children, what about some 
supper?” And after supper he would sing Bavarian songs. His 
girl-friend told me once that the sudden moods of hesitation (they 
did not last long enough to amount to depression) which assailed 
this blithe cherub were the result of what she called “ Eiloman.” 
At first I took this to be a modernist form of acedy. I then learnt 
that the poor little man had been caught in England in August, 
1914, and interned in the Isle of Man. And one day he showed 
me a pen-and-ink drawing which hung above the weighing 
machine in his bathroom. “I drew that,” he said, “ when I was 
in prison in your country.” It represented several hunched 
figures walking with bowed necks—lonely and purposeless. The 
figures faced in different directions and were of different sizes ; 
they were scratched harshly on the paper in angry dejection. In 
and out of them, forming a trellis across the whole drawing, were 
strands of barbed wire, the knots being exaggerated to form a 
cown of thorns. I said to him, “It is unhealthy for you to 
keep that drawing above your weighing-machine.” He bit at his 
moustache and then he laughed gaily. “ Of course it is,” he said, 
“will you take it from me?” I have that drawing today in my 
room in the Temple. And every morning I see those sad men 
pacing up and down behind their barrier of thorns. 
* * * * 

I recommend those who are unimaginative about internment 
to read that remarkable book Time Stood Still, by Paul Cohen 
Portheim. It must be obtainable at any well-stocked library. 
Portheim was the most international person that I have ever 
known. Being born of a Jewish family in Vienna he had decided 
to become a European. He could speak and write French, 
English and German with equal ease. He had a theory that for 
the intelligent European of the post-war period there should be 
no such thing as a “ foreign” country. With a little application, 
the unfamiliar could always be rendered intimate and the whole 
of Europe, if one were sufficiently energetic, could become a 


series of acquired tastes. He would draw many of his analogies 


from food. “ Oysters,” he wouid say, “are symbolic of the 
English. Marine, sexless and encased, they are at their best when 
eaten raw. Of all tastes this is the one which is most slowly 


acquired but most durable when found. Rough and tender, salt 
and sweet—for the European they are the most delicate of all 
discoveries.” Portheim in 1914 found himself in London where 
he was visiting some special art-exhibition. He was uninterested 
in politics except in so far as they reflected the psychology of his 
many friends. He was much surprised when he was arrested, 
but relieved when they told him that he would be interned at 


Stratford. He could study Shakespeare, he felt, by the banks of 
the Avon. It was with something of a shock that he found him- 
self at Stratford-atte-Bowe. He survived those years with 
dexterous cynicism and that humanity which always kept him 
young. Yet in the book which he wrote about his internment 


one understands what those years of suspended animation must 
have meant to less courageous men. And after all we have all 
known people who were warped by Ruhleben. 

* . * * 

I am not, I trust, unduly sentimental on the subject of intern- 
ment. The denial of liberty is one of the greatest ills which 
man can inflict on man, and so many of these unhappy men and 
women have been imprisoned for no sin. It is no sin to be 
patriotic, and it is a fierce calamity, at a time when one’s country 
is in peril, to be prevented from sharing danger and suffering 
with one’s kin. Yet I know that in all wars internment is 
necessary, and I recognise that in this war the net of internment 
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must be wide and meshes narrow and strong. In former wars 
only those were interned who, if left at liberty, might escape to 
serve in the armed forces of the enemy. Hitler’s employment of 
the fifth column has taught us that the enemy may be within our 
gates. We cannot afford to. risk the stratagems which he 
employed at Oslo, at Rotterdam, or in France. I can under- 
stand also, although I cannot approve, the panic measures which 
we took in the summer of 1940, with the example of France still 
seething in our minds. The danger was immediate, the enemy 
had pierced our outer defences, we had retired to the keep ; we 
could not risk the presence of enemy agents within the inner 
fortress ; confusion and injustice were inevitable. To a large 
extent that wrong has now been righted. But now that the - 
moment of ghastly peril is over, it is healthy to examine our 
actions and to realise that in our necessity we were forced to 
behave unlike ourselves. Such episodes as the brutalities inflicted 
on the internees in the ‘Dunera’ should not be suppressed as 
too shameful to mention, but remembered always as a warning 
that even among our own people cruelty can exist. I still feel 
that the public should be told the full story of the ‘ Dunera,’ 
and informed of the punishment inflicted upon those responsible 
for that disgrace. Public opinion—the final guarantor of our 
reputation in history—should be vigilant in such matters. Let 
all who are regarded as of possible danger be confined in such a 
manner as to prevent them escaping or communicating with the 
enemy. But, subject to these precautions, let them be treated 
in such a manner as will enable them hereafter to respect their 
gaolers and not to hate them. 


. * * 7 


I am proud that the House of Commons should in this difficult 
question have proved itself so humane and so alert. For months 
past there have been several members (and notably that fine 
pugnacious woman Eleanor Rathbone) who have reminded the 
Front Bench that these defenceless people are not without their 
defenders. The debate which took place last week upon Para- 
graph 18B was in itself a proof that the word “ liberty” has not 
become so thumbed in the market-place as to lose its image and 
superscription. It was a proof also that there exist in all parties 
members who are ready to defy and attack the Government, not 
merely for actual abuses, but for the possession of powers which 
might in future lead to abuse. The amendment moved by Sir 
Irving Albery and seconded by Sir Archibald Southby expressed 
the “concern of this House at the abolition of any judicial safe- 
guard for the liberty of the subject against arbitrary acts of the 
Executive.” In a_ well-considered speech Flight-Lieutenant 
Boothby drove home the point, by showing that, whereas no 
stigma attached to any alien interned under these regulations, the 
internment of a British subject brought shame to his children 
and his children’s children. Let us be quite certain that no 
person is interned without due cause. Mr. Morrison and the 
Attorney-General were able to assuage some doubts. I have full 
confidence in Mr. Morrison, as in the Committee presided over 
by Mr. Justice Birkett by whom he is advised. But the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are not decisive, nor is it certain 
that Herbert Morrison will remain Home Secretary throughout 
the war. 

* * « * 


Sir Irving Albery and Sir Archibald Southoy did not push 
their amendment to a division; to do so would have been to 
challenge a vote of confidence upon the whole conduct of the 
war. But it was clear enough that they had behind them a body 
of House of Commons opinion composed of men and women 
whose loyalty to Mr. Churchill and whose will for victory are 
wholly beyond suspicion. If, as I trust will happen, the subject 
is revived again solely on its own merits, then the Government 
will find arrayed against them a resolute cohort whose criticism 
will not be without effect. That, after all, was the “ chord that 
Hampden smote.” That, after all, is one of the main purposes 
for which the House of Commons exists. We are there, even in 
war time, to defend the liberties of the subject ; we are also there 
to see that the precautions which must be taken against aliens are 
fair and just precautions. November 26th, 1941, is a date of 
which the House may well feel proud. I had only one regret. 
I regretted (for the first time I may add) the absence from the 
diplomatic gallery of a pale, puckered, irritable and conceited 


face. The face of Herr von Ribbentrop. 
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THE THEATRE 


** Ducks and Drakes.”’ At the Apollo. 


AN amusing play and a brilliant cast. And who would grumble 
if, after having laughed continuously through three acts, reflection 
prompted one to the conclusion that the action was hardly 
credible, the plot so tenuous as to be scarcely visible and the 
characterisation—though showing traces that the author had 
studied Tchekhov—of the sort that leaves most of the real 
substance to be supplied by the actors? Even an invisible thread, 
however, may be strong enough to keep the parts of an action 
together and it is so here; although nobody but an Irishman 
would ever conceive of turning a duck-farm into an establishment 
for training a racehorse. This Irishman, Gabriel Kelly, played 
with the characteristic and to me, at least, entrancing charm of 
that fine actor W. G. Fay, is one of the only two male characters 
in the play, the other being Tony Barker (Ronald Squire). It is 
these two who, in their plan to train a mare on the five Tree 
women’s duck-eggs for a local race, provide the action of this 
engaging piece. Barker is the father of one of the three girls who 
have married the three sons of Mrs. Tree. He is one of those 
conventional ne’er-do-well fathers Mr. Squire so convincingly 
breathes life into, and what dramatic tension the play possesses 
derives from the struggle of wits between him and Mrs. Tree, 
a lady of the old school who presides with aplomb and occasional 
shudders over her three up-to-date daughters-in-law who run 
the duck-farm. 

There are six women in the play, all being “ evacuees ” bombed 
out of London, and the humours of townspeople living a new 
country life with war-rations, separated from their men, are 
touched in by the author with a light and rather skilful hand. 
The three girls, played by July Campbell (darkly glamorous), Nora 
Swinburne (sweet and comely) and Eileen Peel (fair and ruthless) 
are entertainingly various, while Mary Jerrold as Cousin Irene 
and Kathleen Harrison as the maid-of-all-work matinée fan both 
give highly finished performances, well matched by the perfection 
of Lilian Braithwaite. The production by John Gielgud and the 
acting in this play are altogether a pleasure to see. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


** Sergeant York.’’ At Warner’s. ** Three in a Shell-Hole.” 


Generally released. 


Tuer American sharpshooter whose story is toid in Sergeant York 
did in actual fact kill twenty Germans, destroy a line of machine- 
gun nests and capture a hundred and thirty-two prisoners during 
the course of a single morning of the second Argonne offensive. 
The most remarkable thing about his screen-biography is that 
this episode—previously accepted as a page of history—is here 
transformed by the camera into a story in which no one could 
possibly believe. Gary Cooper is alarmingly unconvincing in the 
title role. His recent diet of Capra philosophy in Meet John Doe 
appears to have softened the edge of his work. In Sergeant York 
he never for a moment belongs to the tough, isolated community 
in the Cumberland hills of Tennessee which farmer York left to 
join the U.S. Army. We do not believe in his drunken attempts 
to break up a prayer meeting, in his conversion to fervent church- 
going, in his conscientious objections to joining up, nor in the 
climactic feat of arms to which he is driven by a determination 
to save the lives of his companions. The scenario treatment of 
the story is probably more to blame than the acting for a nasty 
taste which the film leaves behind it. It is possible that propa- 
ganda for the glamour of individual heroism in modern war may 
be more acceptable in America than it is here. The Western 
Front scenes are reminiscent, in their clear-cut, tidy landscapes, of 
Chaplin’s battle settings in Shoulder Arms or The Great Dictator, 
and the Sergeant’s deadly marksmanship has all the precision and 
appeal of good skittle bowling. Margaret Wycherley alone 
amongst the players brings the film down to earth. As York’s 
mother she does bring alive the misery of scraping a living from 
the rocky soil of the Yorks’ top-land farm. She makes real the 
family’s craving for the plot of fertile bottom-land which is 
eventually presented to the hero by his grateful countrymen. 


This week the Ministry of Information has substituted a short 
Russian propaganda film called Three in a Shell-Hole for its own 
regular item. The Russian dialogue has been skilfully replaced 
by English. The film shows a Russian front-line nurse minister- 
ing to two wounded soldiers in a shell-hole under fire. One of 
them proves to be a Nazi who is only prevented from shooting 
the girl in the back by the timely intervention of the Russian 
soldier. The film is well made within its simple limits and is 
presumably intended to demonstrate that Nazis cannot be trusted. 
It contrasts strongly in appeal with our own screen propaganda 
which, rightly or wrongly, has made little use of the atrocity 
theme. Judging by this example of the opposite technique the 
Ministry of Information is right to stick as obstinately as it does 
to the appeal to reason EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 





Leys 


One of the words most frequently used in rural England—g, , 
least among farmers—today is Ley; but for some — 
reason it is not to be found as a substantive in even the new 
dictionaries. It is a most important word, for it Iepresents pom 
that its scale has been so widely extended, a change in English 
farming which affects the scenery as well as the art of Cultivation 
It confounds the difference between grass and arable. between 
meadow and tilth. It means, of course, temporary pasture. the 
sowing down of an arable field to grass or other green-fodder 
crop, and it may last for one year only or for several. One 
field that I have seen daily for years was at first old grass, then 
plough, and now it is green again. The cardinal difference 
between the earlier and later view is that once it was mop 
golden than green: the grazing cattle could hardly dodge the 
beautiful, useless and half-poisonous buttercups. This weed with 
others, including especially sorrel and yarrow, has almost djs. 
appeared. In the past nothing has so upset farmers and land. 
owners as compulsion to plough up old grass, and doubtles 
there are grassfields which it is a crime to disturb ; but war has 
brought into a quite n¢w popularity the Danish habit, and jt is 
realised that the alternation of crops increases greatly the sum 
of production and is the best method of reducing the crop of 
greedy weeds. Is the word a corruption of lea or derived from 
the verb lay, as used in the phrase “laying down to grass”) 
It is high time that the lexicographers sat up and took notice, 


unknow, 


Strange Deer 


While the wholesale destruction of deer—by driving not stalking 
—is being urged, the presence of a deer that is not red or roe 
or fallow has became generally knewn through the accidental 
snaring of a muntjak in a railway fence. I first saw this tiny 
deer in a small Bedfordshire wood some few years ago and rubbed 
my eyes. The animal was one of several that had escaped 
presumably from that great Zoo, Woburn Park. It is probable 
that some must have bred in the wild, for they appeared in 
many places and incidentally did a good deal of damage in some 
market gardens. They are not to be recommended as per- 
manent additions to our wild fauna, unless it is on the ground 
that they provide, as I can testify, a better venison than any other 
species. One of these barking deer, or muntjaks, frequented 
some bits of woodland near Mr. Bernard Shaw’s country house, 
When he heard of its presence, he asked with his wonted quick 
wit if it could not be provided with a muntijil. 


Disturbed Sleepers 


Certain oddities of weather over the last two or three weeks 
have exercised their influence on a number of animals. A friend 
who has a very lovely and spacious garden in the Garden of 
England has seen his lawn reduced to the state of a ploughed 
field by an incursion of badgers, of all beasts. Incidentally, both 
foxes and badgers have announced their presence in suburban 
gardens near Putney. Recently a land girl working on the west 
borders of Essex was astonished to meet a perfectly good hedge- 
hog pottering along the hedge-side. Doubtless it had _ been 
waked from what it felt to be an altogether premature hiberna- 
tion. A number of other winterers, in the insect world, have 
awakened and some will doubtless pay the penalty. Within 
my own garden and paddock the moles, following the most active 
worms, have brought barrow-loads of soil to the surface. 


In the Garden 


Those of us who try our hand at growing the rarer vegetables 
seldom continue the good work. We find some snag or other 
The kohl rabi is stringy and tough (generally because gathered 
too late); the mange-tout peas take up too much room; the 
celeriac is inferior in flavour to the celery; the cook finds the 
salsify difficult to clean; the dandelions are difficult to bleach 
and so on. The truth is that each needs more special culture 
than we are ready to give or more knowledge than our idleness 
is willing to acquire. There is, however, at least one that is 
winning its way to general acceptance, and it is best planted 
this month, being a perennial. It has recently been strongly 
recommended by the County Gentleman’s Association. In the 
richest area of intensive cultivation in England the plant is known 
as Lincolnshire asparagus. The professor who first introduced it 
to my taste always called it, though in its Latin form, Good King 
Henry. It is twice blest, like that wholly admirable vegetable, 
seakale beet. The shoots, which may be slightly earthed up, 
are cut when about 4 inches long in early spring and two cuttings 
may be made. These bleached shoots at least suggest asparagus. 
When their harvest has been taken the earth is withdrawn a little 
and abundant green leaves are found which may be cut many 
times in the way of ordinary spinach, which they resemble, and 
are said to excel even in digestibility. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


FACTS ABOUT FRANCE 


gir,—Mr. Max Beloff quotes figures of French industrial production 
fo oppose a statement I made in a recent review that the Popular 
Front sapped the productive capacity of the French nation. I do not 
know from what source Mr. Beloff quotes statistics so favourable to 
M. Blum’s regime. I do know that when the 40 hours week was 
introduced, M Francois Poncet, French Ambassador in Berlin, re- 
ported to his government that the German armament firms were 
then inaugurating a 70 hours week. M. Francois Poncet told me 
later that he had tried to impress on M. Blum the danger of such an 
experiment at such an ill-chosen time. It is not likely, moreover, that 
French industrial production benefited from the disastrcus strikes and 
sabotage that marked M. Blum’s Premiership. M. Blum admitted 
this himself when, some months after assuming power he announced 
with regret “la grande pause ”—the renunciation for the ume being 
of the programme of the Popular Front because it was “not com- 
patible with the situation in Europe.” No figures can convince me 
that production was rising when industrial strife was at its height 
and when entire industries like the Limoges china industry lost 
their foreign markets and were ruined. 

] am surprised that Mr. Beloff should quote M. Cot’s articles in 
defence of the armament-programme of the Popular Front for was 
not M. Cot M. Blum’s Minister for Air and therefore a prejudiced 
witness? The fact is that during M. Cot’s term of office the French 
aeroplane constructors, including Renault and Breguet, were so de- 
prived of orders that many of them left their factories. In the 
course of an interview I had with M. Cot at the Ministry of Air in 
Paris, he said: “* There will be plenty of time to build aeroplanes when 
the war has started. They will thus be up to date.” I need hardly 
add that the members of the Popular Front consistently voted against 
military credits unti] they themselves assumed power. 

Mr. Beloff says: “The classes upon whom we can rely for full 
support for ourselves and for de Gaulle are precisely those who 
were attracted by the idea of extending French democracy along the 
lines of the Popular Front.” To say the least this is too sweeping a 
statement to be accurate. M. Marcel Deat, a hero of the Popular 
Front, is today the leader of the Rassemblement National, a Nazi 
movement. M. Spinasse, a Minister in the first Blum Cabinet, and M. 
Belin, assistant General Secretary of the C.G.T., have thrown in 
all their weight with the Germans. Conversely, Mr. Beloff might be 
surprised if the names of some of General de Gaulle’s most staunch 
supporters could be revealed—men who have risked all to come here 
There are many who belonged in pre-war days to the 
Extreme Right. There are ex-memters of the Fascist French Agrarian 
party and even an ex-Cagoulard! The Popular Front has not there- 
fore a monopoly of patriotism, as Mr. Beloff would like us to believe. 
This is the only point I was eager to stress when I wrote in my review 
of M Lévy’s Vérités sur la France that it is a pity that M. 
Lévy is so biassed.—I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 

ROBERT HENREY. 


and fight 


Louis 


Carrington House, Hertford Street, W. 1. 


GERMANS AND PRUSSIANS 


Sik—In his letter printed in your issue of November 28th Mr. Field 
has, I venture to say, missed the point of my article “ The Problem 


of Prussia.” The point is that, within the frontiers of Germany, 
Prussia was, and is, the leading representative of militarism and 
iniperialism. Since the conquest by the Teutonic Knights of the 


north-eastern districts of the present Germany and the simultaneous 
extermination of their Slav inhabitants, the Prussian tradition has 
tended consistently towards military glory, expansion and subjugation, 
spiced with a pseudo-romantic zest for sacrifice and heroism. ‘The 
German slogan “ Vae victis™ (think of the treaties of Brest-Litowsk 
and Bukarest in the spring of 1918!) is made in Prussia and has been 
developed by its kings, generals and statesmen. The contention that 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wuerttemberg, Baden and Hesse, as long as they 
remained independent States, shared in this development is without 
any historical foundation. 

Austria, indeed, is a different case. But as the Austrian Empire 
is no longer in existence it presents no European problem. The little 
Austria of today is a victim as much as an associate of Nazi Germany. 

What matters is the fact that, without the leadership of Prussia, 
South and West Germany would never have become militarist and 
imperialist disturbers of the peace of Europe. But I know, of course, 
that not only the seducers are guilty, but also the seduced.—Yours 
faithfully, H. SINSHEIMER. 

Meier's Hotel, 36 Bedford Way, W.C.1 


SirR—I should like to endorse what you say under “ News of the 
Week” in The Spectator of November 28th about boys’ wages 
The high wages that boys on leaving school can get at the aero- 


drome building here are the talk of the village. I am told of a boy 
of 16 getting £5 for taking round teas. Youths earning a decent 
wage and being taught a trade at the local garage leave to get far 
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more pay for unskilled work. As for men’s wages on the aero- 
drome they are fantastic, and the prevalent idea in the village is that 
as contractors are paid § per cent. on costs they don’t mind what 
wages they splash about. 

As I have mentioned an aerodrome, perhaps my name and address 
had better be left out.—Yours faithfully, SUBSCRIBER. 


S1R,—As one who was, throughout the last war and until recently, in 
close contact with adolescents working in a munition area, may I 
heartily endorse your contention that “the whole question of wage- 
payments by firms engaged on Government contracts calls for searching 
inquiry and action.” 

In a Midland Juvenile Court recently, a defendant, though barely 
sixteen years of age and mentally deficient to such a degree that the 
lowness of his I.Q. had prevented his admission into a local Special 
School, said that he was “earning” £2 1§s. each week. 

As this occurred a few weeks ago, doubtless he has received a rise 
in wages ere this.—I am, yours faithfully, A. &. GC. 

Exmouth. 


RECOMMENDATION-LETTERS 


S1r,—Your notes on the methods of the Royal Surgical Aid Society 
will have the wholehearted support of social workers throughout the 
ceuntry. Apart from the waste of money in postage and stationery by 
people too poor to obtain the surgical appliances they need, there is 
something degrading in compelling the unhappy patient to tout for 
letters. As a society we have always been opposed to any system which 
places upon the recipient or the patient the onus to solicit a given 
number of letters. In the case of Surgical Aid letters, there is abundant 
evidence of pain and suffering involved to the patient through the 
delay which must inevitably occur between the date of being granted 
authority to beg and receiving the required number of letters. 

Our second objection is that begging for letters has a demoralising 
effect upon the applicant. The recipient of a pathetic appeal who has 
already parted with his or her letters is frequently moved to send 
money in lieu of a letter. We have many examples where this means 
of obtaining easy money has led the patient to embark upon writing 
for letters in the hope of obtaining more. In one diocese this practice 
became so prevalent that the local clergy made a rule not to investigate 
applications for Surgical Aid letters. One vicar informed us that the 
practice had become a new industry in his parish. We agree with 
you that these methods of obtaining charitable assistance are out of 
date. The vast majority of hospitals have abandoned the letter system 
end have not suffered any loss of financial support thereby. We feel 
that it is not too much to hope that the Surgical Aid Society will 
follow the example of the voluntary hospitals.—Yours faithfully, 

B. E. Astpury, General Secretary. 

Charity Organisation Soctety, 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road. 


S1r,—“ Janus’s” criticism of the “Letter” system as practised by 
the Royal Surgical Aid Society is fully justified, and I hope it will 
bear fruit. I have often come across applicants to the Society who 
had found it impossible after many months to collect the number of 
letters, sometimes thirty or more, which are required in the case of 
certain instruments. As you say, the best beggar wins. Self-respect- 
ing persons, however Necessitous, find it humiliating to beg from 
strangers, and most people are embarrassed by appeals from strangers. 
I once put this point to the Society and was assured that I was 
quite wrong. In the opinion of the Society poor people liked begging 
from the rich, and rich people were glad to receive appeals from 
persons of whom they knew nothing. The “Letter” system is tainted 
with patronage, and is quite out of place in a democratic order. For- 
tunately this is recognised by the great majority of charitable agencies. 
Yours truly. R. SAUNDERSON. 
Berwick St. James, Salisbury 


THE UNRECRUITED WOMAN 


Sir,—The writer of the leading article in your issuc of November 14th 
headed “ The Unrecruited Women ™ expresses surprise that the women 
Members of Parliament have not taken a more active part in calling 
attention to the valuable points he raises. My colleagues and I are 
even more surprised that anyone purporting to write an informed 
article should be so obviously ignorant of the real facts. Even a 
cursory examination of parliamentary and contemporary records 
would disclose the unremitting and united effort which has been 
made by all women back bench members to direct the attention of 
the Government to the need for the proper organisation of women 
power. To mention but a few of our activities we had a 
parliamentary debate on woman power, thus creating a precedent 
For eighteen months we have worked together, ably assisted by re- 
presentative lay women on a self-constituted Woman Power Com- 
mittee which was responsible for persuading the Government to 
appoint the Women’s Consultative Committee specially charged with 
Bevin. We have deputations, prepare? 


special 


advising Mr organised 
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memoranda, made speeches, asked parliamentary questions, and taken 
every possible step to inform oursesves on all aspects of women’s 
work. That effective progress has been slow is no fault of ours, 
though we recognise with regret that had our advice been accepted 
from time to time when offered much greater progress would have 
been made in the organisation of woman powei 

Criticism to be constructive should be informed, and we regret that 
a valuable ally to supporting the need for the proper planning of 
women’s effort should have taken so little trouble tc obtain the neces- 
sary accurate knowledge on which to base the case.—Yours, &c., 

IRENE WARD. 
House of Commons, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


[We did not say that women M.P.s had not been active in directing 
attention to the need of organising woman powe: But we did say, 
and we repeat that women M.P.s have not been as active as they 
might have been in dealing with those specific aspects of the question 
to which we called attention, and more especially in regard to the 
intolerably long hours of work.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


PORNOGRAPHY AND PAPER 


Sir,—From correspondence we have received on the subject since 
your article on “ Pornography and Paper” by Ronald W. Clark was 
published in your issue of November 21st, it would appear that some 
members of the public are under the impression that pornographic 
books are exhibited and sold at our bookstalls. We wish to state that 
none of our retail branches is allowed to exhibit or sell any such 
books, nor are they supplied with them. We shall be much obliged 
if you will point this out in your columns.—Yours faithfully, 
W. H. SMITH AND Son, LIMITED. 

Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 
S1r.—It would, I think, be helpful if we could have a_ !efinite assur- 
ance that seamen’s lives are not imperilled by bringing paper pulp to 
this country which is used for the production of such books as those 
described in The Spectator of November 21st, and that the results of 
salvage campaigns and the various prohibitions in the use of paper 
from which we all suffer do not mean increased supplies for such 
publications. 

The same remark woulda also apply to the mass of rivial journals 
to be found in newsagents’ shops and to the bulk of the ephemeral 
books advertised in the Press—Yours, &c., L. G. WALLIs. 

Sidegate Lan-. Ipswich 


FUTILE FORM-FILLING 


Sir.—Various organisations responsible for supplying power and fuel 
have been circulating a form asking people to pledge themselves to 
do everything they can to save coal, coke, electricity, gas and so 
forth. The recipients are instructed to sign the form and return it 
to their electricity or gas showrooms. Surely this is a gross waste 
of that vital munition of war—paper. If these forms are to be 
sorted, filed-and classified, such activity represents a reckless waste 
of labour. If they are not going to be used as records, then they 
are utterly futile. 

Form-filling wastes more paper, time and labour than any other 
bureaucratic device. I can imagine the sort of words (or word) that 
would be employed by that energetic statesman and man of busi- 
ness, Lord Beaverbrook, to describe this ridiculous and unnecessary 
badgering of householders, who are already doing their conscientious 
best to save every unit and therm.—Yours faithfully, 

2 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W.14. JOHN GLOAG. 


TESTS AND TEACHING 


Sir,—I note that in practically all correspondence and articles dealing 
with this subject it is taken for granted that the scheme originated 
in Gordonstoun School, Morayshire. As it happens, I was, until 
1033. Rector of Elgin Academy, Morayshire, the school which, along 
with Gordonstoun, was later to be responsible for the institution 
of the Moray Badge. When I left Elgin Academy, on my appoint- 
ment to the headmastership of Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, 
I found that a system, similar to that later adopted in Gordonstoun, 
The real originator of the 


was already in full swing at the college. 

system, as far as Scotland was concerned, was Mr. J. A. 
Kerr Hunter, the physical training master in the college, 
at present an officer in the Royal Navy. The only 
credit I am entitled to claim personally is, that I was quick 


enough to see the obvious merits of the scheme, with the result 
that, in 1934, the system was fully embodied as an integral part of 
the school education by the publication of the enclosed proficiency 
card. The college had not long to wait for the practical proof of the 
soundness of the scheme, for in 1938 and 1939 it created something 
sensation in the Scottish athletic world by its remarkable per- 
formances at the inter-scholastic sports and at the Scottish amateur 
athletic championship meetings. From the point of view of Mr. Hunter 
and myself, however, what was far more important than these spec- 
tacular individual performances was the gratifying development in 
physique, bearing and character of the general run of pupils in the 


of a 


college 
I may add that this proficiency test card has now been adopted 
in a modified form by a number of schools in Scotland, and I think 
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that it is only fair to say that its influence in the developme 

physical training in Scotland has been at least as important a . 
Moray Badge. I may say that, in writing this letter, | have ton 
a vow to which I have hitherto rigidly adhered—never under cn 
circumstances to write to the Press, in case it should be constraed 
as a seeking for publicity for any school for which | happened to be 
responsible. I feel, however, that, as a new and important chapt 
in Scottish education has been opened, it is right that it should 
recognised that the movement originated in a typical Scottish secon 
dary day-school with centuries of tradition behind it, and is the ; 
fore thoroughly racy of the soil—I am, yours faithfully, " 

J. GRAHAM ANDREW, Headmaster 
Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. ; 


THE SMALL TRADER 


Sir,—I write to draw your attention to the Government's latest 
attempt to exterminate the small trader and quote my 
an example. 


OWN Case as 


I am an ex-Service man 46 years of age who served in the HAC. 
(Artillery) and was gassed in the last war. I returned from that 
war and could not find work in this country to keep me, so I went 
to West Africa on service with the Colonial Bank. I saved my 
money and took up hairdressing. I set up in business for myself 
in 1929 and built it up to employ four men and four girls at the 
outbreak of war. I have lost all of them to the Services, &c., and 
now have two unfit men and two girls (one I lose in a few months, 
being 20 years of age). I am now called to do war work. I Jook 
around and find men who did not serve in the last war drawing fat 
salaries in good jobs, many of the men much younger than myself. 
I find situations kept open for those who have gone into the Ser. 
vices with their money supplementing their Service pay. Yet I, who 
have been ruined once and never had a thing done for me by the 
Government, have to be ruined again. A woman (not herself a 
hairdresser) runs her hairdressing shop for pin-money, being com- 
fortably off, and is allowed to keep her business. Five months ago 
another woman was allowed to open opposite me, this in spite of the 
Government classifying hairdressing amongst luxury  business—« 
matter of query in view of the danger to public health from lice 
and associated diseases. Yet I, who have given anything from 12 
to 20 hours weekly since 1938 to A.R.P. wardens duties, am to suffer 

I maintain that I have done my share of sacrificing all in the 
last war. Let those who did not serve then sacrifice all this time 
So justice will prevail. If the Government are going to treat ex- 
Service men like this they will not get much work out of them. I 
therefore maintain that, in the interests of public health and justice, 
older men like myself should be left to carry on our business— 
Yours faithfully, W. G. Hinton. 

24 The Vale, Southgate, N.14. 


KEEPING TOMATOES 


Sir,—After reading Mr. Wadsworth’s letter I inspected my own 
fruit, and out of 112 fruit contained in five tins I found that six had 
become softish, but on cutting them across I was unable to find any 
signs of putrefaction. A sample taste from each tin proved the flavour 
to be equal to that of previous years. 


I was puzzled to account for the failure and continued to think 
about it all the week. But on reading Mr. Burgis’s letter the trouble 
seemed clear, at any rate in his case, so that I wondered if the same 
bad happened to Mr. Wadsworth. Mr. Burgis writes: . . . and 

laced on the lid. Now I can only write from memory of my original 

note to Country Life contributor, but I am certain that I concluded 
my instructions by saying: the top layer to be covered by sawdust. 
Nor do I recall anything in the Country Life column about putting 
on the lid. If by my neglect to mention that the lid should not be 
put on it has been implied that it needed to be replaced, then I can 
only apologise to your correspondents for what was a sin of omission. 
Yet it is difficult to imagine that anyone would shut up, in an almost 
air-tight container, fruit so wet as are tomatoes, without realising 
that in that environment they would surely putrefy. Mr. Burgis will 
see that what I advocated with biscuit tins he has accomplished with 
success with dishes. 

In view of my being the unwitting cause of so many failures, I 
have not the moral courage to sign myself other than as referred to 
in this correspondence.—Yours, &c., DOCTOR-GARDENER. 
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g00KS OF THE DAY 


Rural Reconstruction 
By Sir A. Daniel Hall. 





truction and the Land. (Macmillan 


cons 

errs. 64.) 

THE past 50 years have seen more profound changes in British 

ggriculture than any period of the same length throughout its 

wnole history. Sir Daniel Hall! has not only lived through and 
en the changes ; he has played a great part in shaping them, 
ind in this book he sets out the record of the past and his 
view as to the proper organisation and development for the 
fyture. As it is impossible to understand any agricultural 
soblem without a knowledge of its history, Sir Daniel begins 
with a brief summary of the transition from the feudal manor 

0 the modern estate and then discusses the structure of British 
wriculture, giving prominence to the remarkable stability of 
holdings within the range of 50 to 300 acres, which occupy some 
qwo-thirds of the cultivated land of the country The smaller 
holdings have steadily shrunk in number in spite of cons:derable 
expenditure of public money upon them, and prodigious demon- 
grations of sympai‘ay by the general pubiic—which, however, 
never went so far as a willingness to pay a higher price for 
the smallholders’ produce: nevertheless there are still some 
300,000 smallholders (below 50 acres) in Great Britain. Yet in 
gite of its permanence the moderate-sized farm is not entirely 
wecessful ; it is rarely as well equipped as it might be, nor is 
the practice as good as modern knowledge would permit. Sir 
Daniel shows that these farms would have suffered considerably 
but for the so-called subsidies. 

He urges that the units should be made larger, su as to permit 
the use of the best technical methods, including more efficient 
mechanical devices. But as the soils and climates of Great 
Britain are so very varied it would be impossible to redistribute 
the land according to rigid regulations ; full knowledge of the 
possibilities of each region would be necessary, and action would 
need to be taken accordingly. ‘There would be so much cutting- 
across Of boundaries, established customs and practices of the 
so-called “good husbandry” that the present-day land owners 
could not be expected to effect the necessary changes. Further, 
under present conditions landowners cannot as a rule fulfil their 
obligations to the land or the tenants. In Sir Daniel’s view the 
only solution is for the State to acquire the whole of the 
agricultural land of the country, ie., the land outside the 
jurisdiction of city, borough or urban authorities. The price 
should be based on the annual valuation for income-tax under 
Schedule A and the payment made in long-dated Government 
stock. The land would be administered by the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands :hrough approved firms of land-agents, but the 
regrouping of the farms, reclamation, drainage, &c., would be 
done by a Corporation financed by the Government, which would 
take over land on lease from the Commissioners, put it into 
large farms, provide the necessary buildings and then return it 
to the Commissioners to be let to tenants in the usual way. The 
Ministers concerned must draw up a plan, indicating the relations 
to be aimed at between home-production and imports and im- 
provements in distribution, and in order to interpret this plan 
and to advise genera'ly there should be a small permanent Advisory 
Council ; in addition supply-boards should be set up for each 
of the major products of the farm to control the trade and to 
maintain the agreed proportions between home production and 
mportations. 

The plan is set out with all Sir Daniel’s accustomed lucidity, 
and he gives the relevant information needed for its discussion. 
It is by far the clearest and most far-reaching plan yet put 
forward, and merits the fullest and best-informed consideration. 
Even if it should appear to be the best for agriculture, it would 
still have to be considered in relation to the general life of the 
community, for in spite of the fact that agriculture and rough 
grazings occupy more than three-quarters of the land of Great 
Britain, and woodland and deer-forest occupy more than half the 
remainder, nevertheless agriculture directly employs only about 
one million people. The repercussions on other branches of 
national life of any plan for ameliorating conditions in agriculture 
would therefore need to be taken into account. 

In the countryside itself the question of increased output, while 
very important, is not the sole consideration. Agriculture is not 
only the countryman’s source of income; it is his mode of life 
In spite of lack of money, English country life is very attractive: 
indeed, it is difficult to suggest a better. The public life of 
the countryside in particular is clean and honest, and Sir Daniel 
nghtly pays a tribute to the country gentleman who devotes his 
life to looking after his estate and attending committees of the 
County Council or other public bodies. Some of these men are 
the very salt of the earth: although badly hit by death-duties, 
which hampered or even crippled their efforts at improvement 
when they entered into possession, they have quietly and un- 
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ostentatiously got on with their job, seeking no reward, but finding 
it in the satisfaction of seeing their villages come through crises 
which a few generations ago would have caused terrible suffering. 
And although Sir Daniel criticises the results of our present 
farming-system, he blames the circumstances more than the 
farmers. At present there are some 86,000 or more farmers of 
more than §0 acres in Great Britain, most of whom have always 
been farmers: the profession indeed is more nearly hereditary 
than any other. Naturally some are less efficient than others, 
but it is only fair to farmers and farm-workers to say that in 
spite of great difficulties they have attained higher standards of 
output per man, and have been able to provide for the workers 
better standards of life and shorter working hours, than in any 
other European country. E. J. RUSSELL. 


Between Two Worlds 


Diplomatically Speaking. By Lloyd C. Griscom. 
16s.) 

Mr. GRISCOM was American Minister to Persia in 1905 at the 
early age of 28, and subsequently to Japan; then American 
Ambassador to Brazil and to Italy. Few diplomats can have 
equalled him in range of interests combined with the power to 
note and retain what was significant or vital in all he saw and 
heard. It is obvious that he must have begun at once to take 
copious notes from day to day, as diplomats indeed are trained 
tc do, although no discipline can tell a man what to select and, 
more important still, what to ignore. There is not a page in this 
book without an amusing story, a striking incident or a piece of 
startling information, and it throws more light than would any 
mere political survey on the world that from Mr. Griscom’s 
birth in 1877 to the war of 1914-18 had been gradually dying. 
Now it has vanished, and it awakened quite a Rip Van Winklish 
feeling to read that Mr. Griscom was private secretary to 
the “first Ambassador the United States had ever sent to any 
country,” namely, Mr. Thomas Bayard, who was received by 
Lord Rosebery and officially presented at the Court of St. James 
at a levée of the Prince of Wales. 

“Though our little group came at the end of the ambas- 
sadors, just ahead of the ministers, nobody could miss us. 
We were all over six feet and a much more conspicuous black 
blot on the surrounding rainbow than our fellow democrats, 
the French. Since the United States would not let its 
representatives have diplomatic uniform the Court had pre- 
scribed carefully what we should wear. . . We seemed 
to be dressed identically with the Court Newsman who got 
up the Court Calendar, and at a quick glance might have 
been mistaken for any of the other servants. I was once offered 
half-a-crown to show a lady the way to the ballroom at 
Buckingham Palace. . The doors were thrown open, 
a head descended, the column advanced slowly towards the 
Prince of Wales, a portly figure in the uniform of his own 
regiment, the Tenth Hussars. He conversed with Mr. Bayard 
an unusually long time, obviously putting himself out to be 
friendly. Then the Prince shook hands with me, and I 
followed the others in a curve into the center of the room, 
where we remained while the ceremonies went on. If we 
tried to talk a chamberlain bustled up immediately and re- 
quested silence; it was against the rules to cough or sneeze 
and a disgrace to blow the nose. The elder diplomats found 
being on their feet for two hours very trying. Since my 
new pumps were too tight I had to keep shifting my weight 
and could hardly hobble when at last the Prince bowed 
formally and we, thus dismissed, bowed even more deeply, 
and filed out.” 


(John Murray. 
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GREY EMINENCE A study in Religion & Politics 
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Margaret Irwin 
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Compton Mackenzie 
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Mr. Griscom was a success everywhere he went. His high 
spirits were blended with an uncommonly large fund of sense, 
friendliness, ability and good will. Also, he was lucky, and con- 
spicuously so whea meeting early in his career—when suddenly 
left in charge at Constantinople—with a master diplomat in the 
dragoman, Gargiulo. Many people nowadays think diplomacy 
is rot ; all that is needed, they maintain, is to speak plainly and 
put the cards on the table. How naive and how dull! Let 
them ponder the following delightful story, told with Mr. Griscom’s 
unfailing brevity. 


find Gargiulo 


“Each morning I arrived at the office to 
gathering himself together for another attempt to move papers 
at the Porte—he was one of the laziest human beings that 
ever breathed, yet one of the shrewdest. In the course of 
his long experience at the Legation he had become expert in 
following the tortuous ins and outs of the Turkish mind. 
During ex-President Grant’s visit to Turkey in 1878 on his 
world tour, Abdul Hamid, a young man only two years on 


the throne, had presented him with a pair of magnificent black 


Arabian horses The General, taking one look at them, 
snorted, ‘Spavined! Both of ‘em! Not worth a damn! Send 
‘em back! ” 

Realising what a fearful imsult this would be, Gargiulo 


suggested, ‘ Let me see what I can do at the Palace.’ 
He sought out the Sultan’s secretary and, after the 
politenesses, remarked ‘I’ve come to thank you for the horses.” 
‘I trust General Grant is pleased.’ 
‘I've come to thank you for the horses,’ repeated Gargiulo. 


usual 


Sensing something amiss, the secretary inquired, * Anything 
wrong with the horses? ’ 

For the third time Gargiulo reiterated, ‘I've come to thank 
you for the horses.” 


[he secretary now smelled a rat. ‘Tell me what's the matter,’ 
he insisted. 

‘We've investigated the records and we find no precedent for 
an ex-President of the United States to be drawn behind a 


pair of black horses.’ 
‘Oh, then the Americans are superstitious? 


*All I can say is that no ex-President of the United States 
has ever driven behind Llack horses.’ 
‘Leave it to me,’ replied the understanding official. 
The next morning an unblemished pair of grays was 
substituted.” 
Mr. Griscom had a rare knack of getting at the bottom of 


things, and he touches in the hidden background of affairs for 
the reader with the same unfailing skill when he leaves the diplo- 
matic for the political ficid. His account of the Roosevelt-Hughes 
clean-up and the great schism in the Republican Party in 1912 
are as revealing as are his descriptions of embassy parties in 
Rome or week-ends in England. He was wanted for one difficult 
job after another, and in 1917, having joined the American Army 
in France, he was sent by General Pershing to London as the 
American Commander-in-Chief’s personal representative at the 
War Office and with the English Government. He got on well 
with Lord .Milner, saved Quartermaster-General Sir John Cowans’ 
life, smoothed innumerable difficulties and was of invaluable 
assistance both to his own Commander-in-Chief and to the Allies. 
He met everybody of consequence and has something lively and 
pertinent of his own to say about them. He has been a wholly 
sympathetic and understanding observer of Europe without any 
own American culture or point of view, and this 
e book is a witness to a strength of character without 
could never have stood up successfully to the difficulties 


loss to us 
} 
i 


remarkabl 
which he 


he was regularly summoned to overcome. One closes this stimu- 
lating and highly diverting record of a life spent in the service 
of Mr. Griscom’s country and of the world at large with a 


and respect for the writer as a man who 
ind was never found strutting 


W. J. TuRNER. 


idmiration 


profound 
the day’s hard work 


did most of 


in the limelight 

The Mystic and the World 
Grey Eminence. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
Wart exactly is this new book of Mr. Huxley’s? Described as 


a biography on the dust cover and as a “ study in religion and 
m the title page, its first chapter reads like a fragment 
of a novel. It is the spring of 1625 and Father Josepn is walking 
to Rome: here immediately is the Huxley touch, the biting, exact 
description of a man’s brain at work, as though the author were 


politics ’ 


walking about inside his creature's head, curiously, and with just 
a touch of malice, observing the mechanism. In the second 
chapter, a reconstruction of Father Joseph’s youth, the novelist 


gives place to the historian, who in turn yields to the philosopher. 
So that the life of Father Joseph becomes the pivot of Mr. 
Huxlev’s further reflections on mysticism 

Father Joseph, a nobleman with every prospect of a successful 
career, became a Capuchin monk, devoted to the con- 
vf the Passion of Our Lord. After giving proof of 
to become 

No doubt he sincerely 
alone unite Christendom 
mystic, was an 


worldly 
templation 


mystical gifts he returned to the world by a back door 
the right-hand man of Cardinal Richelieu 
believed that 
for a 


a dominant France could 


crusade against the Turk, but this, for a 
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oddly materialist conception of God’s will ; moreover the 
politics of France led to the prolongation of a horrible 
disastrous war. How could a mystic thus serve the ma 
worldly power, and a man devoted to the contemplation of Chr . 
agony so disregard the agonies of his fellow-men? This ry 
problem on which we see Mr. Huxley’s brain at work. He ~ 
not solve it, and perhaps deliberately not, for he rejects eo 
two lines of research which provide a passable explanation-a! 
historical and the psychological. Seen in his place “ 
Father Joseph belonged to a gross and callous period Whose 
standards of human suffering were not ours. Seen as a Psych 
logical case, Father Joseph was an example of the sadist-masochie 
to whom the infliction and the suffering of pain were essential 
But Mr. Huxley is not studying Father Joseph, the psychologic 
case, against a period background. He is studying Father Joseph 
the mystic, against the background of eternity. It is a differen 
and a far more important problem. 

Since Eyeless in Gaza Mr. Huxley has, in a voice ever More 
authoritative, called for the recognition of the mystic’s function 
in a world stifled by materialism. This is the authentic yoic 
of Mr. Huxley ; there was a whisper of it in those earlier udiens 
and witty novels, until in Anthony Beavis he created an eloquent 
mouthpiece, and at length in Ends and Means spoke out in his 
own person. The voice may not at first sound so bold in Gre, 
Eminence ; pure history and pure biography must have their 
share of space, and neither the novelist nor the artist in Mr 
Huxley could forgo the occasional comedy, the more frequent 
drama of the Friar’s life. There must be the baroque tableayx— 
the horseman with the damascened pistols on the road to Rome 
or Richelieu hastening from his private theatre among the flarins 
torches. These interruptions are inherent in the biographical 
form, but they are interruptions, for we read this book not to 
learn about Father Joseph’s mind but about Aldous Huxley; 
His voice, when it emerges, is more assured, more logical, than 
before, and yet more apt to our times. Not only has he pro. 
gressed still further in the exposition of his doctrines, but he 
has realised the importance of historic proofs. Deference to the 
mystics, he argues, has repeatedly saved average men from ther 
grosser follies ; one mystic alone, Saint Benedict, by precept and 
influence, leavened the whole lump of the Dark Ages. Possibly 
he claims too exclusive a virtue for the mystic ; surely the single. 
minded humanitarian serves as high a purpose. Who would be 
bold enough to decide between St. Benedict and Madame Curie? 
Or is single-mindedness itself akin to mysticism? But whatever 
the objections of historians or the arguments of philosophers, 
Grey Eminence is incontrovertibly the work of a thinker, whose 
undeviating integrity is one of the few spiritual torches left 
burning in the black-out. C. V. WerpGwoop 


Violent Deaths 


Miss Milverton. By Anne Hocking. Bles. 
Death on Heron's Mere. By Mary Fitt. 
Death of a Decent Fellow. By N. A. Temple Ellis. (Hodder. 8s. 3d) 
Envious Casca. By Georgette Heyer. (Hodder. 8s. 3d. 

Up the Garden Path. By Miles Burton. (Crime Club. 8s. 
They Watched by Night. By John Rhode. (Crime Club. 8s 


in history 


7S. 6d. 
Michael Joseph. 8s, 


The Dark Garden, By E. R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 8s. 

Murder by Numbers. By Jim Phelan. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder Ends the Song. By Alfred Meyers Rich and Cowan, 
7s. 6d. 

The Black Paw. By Conyth Little. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 

rhe Puzzle of the Happy Hooligan. By Stuart Palmer. (Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d. 

Tus group of stories falls into two classes, the All Stations 


and the Express, the first being the English and the second the 
American. 

“The park gardens were perhaps at their best just then, a glory 
of flowering shrubs, of pink candled chestnuts, and heavy laden 
branches of lilac. The wisteria was beginning to come into 
bloom all over the big, rambling house, covering it with a heavy 
double-bowed front and stuccoed walls and long purple tassels 
breathing sweetness.” 

And naturally the story goes somewhat slowly through _ these 
thick shrubberies. The quotation is from Miss Milverton, 4 
poisoning which is elaborate. Fair to the reader, but slow. 
Death on Heron’s Mere is of the same literary family, mounting 
a very good, and scrupulously fair, puzzle which involves some 
complicated ballistics and advanced information concerning 
rifled firearms. The reader finds himself in one of those enchant- 
ing country-houses stuffed with suspects which are the classic 
English scene for murder. The author deserves every commen- 
dation for introducing a quotation from Adam Lindsay Gordon 
In Death of a Decent Fellow we are again in the fatal country- 
house among a carefully ill-chosen party when a shot-gun settles 
the hash of Lord Milverston. The puzzle is solved in a stately 
way with a splendidly wooden love-story as its background 
Considerable entertainment is to be derived from_ picturing 
legal proceedings to which the events described would lead. The 
mansion of Envious Casca takes full marks, being not only 
Tudor in period, but also a Manor, and one of the show-places 
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The Concise Cambridge History 
of English Literature 
By GEORGE SAMPSON 


From Beowulf to T. E. Lawrence. 1100 pages. 15s. net 
“Not merely a book of the week, the book of a 
generation, this.” The Manchester Guardian 


On Circuit, 1924-1937 
By SIR FRANK DOUGLAS MACKINNON. 


A learned judge te!ls the world of his travels up and down 
England in the course of his judicial career. 

“A book abounding in good stories, historical informa- 
tion and shrewd comments.” John o’ London 


18s. net 


A Mathematician’s Apology 
By G. H. HARDY. 3s. 6d. net 


The confessions of a mathematician of distinction, and an 
account of what mathematics has meant to him personally. 


“A treasure-house of good things.” The Observer 


English Institutions 


A series edited by the late Lord Stamp, written by experts, 
but of general appeal, and fully illustrated by photographs. 


GPO. By E. T. Crutchley 

British Shipping. By R. H. Thornton 
The Church of England. By H. Hensiey Henson 
The British Constitution. By W. Ivor Jennings 
Each 8s. 6d. net 
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where 
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Sermon on Christmas Morning — “Murder in -“ B 8499 
Cathedral." ROBERT SPEAIGHT (Spoken)- -~ - 

Mah Lindy Lou and Ma curly-headed Baby. \ B 4309 
PAUL ROBESON- - - - - = = = 

Post Horn Galop and The Chase. \ B90l4 
ROYAL MARINES BAND (Plymouth Division) - -J 

Song of Songs and Ah! sweet mystery of Life. } DA 999 
RICHARD CROOKS - - - - 
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of the neighbourhvod. {i is, curiously enough, haunted by the 
ghost of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, who hangs about 
giving away the mechanics of the crime throughout the course 
of the action. The murderer is an agreeably loathsome char- 
acter, but custom has very considerably staled the variety of his 
method: the reader is warned that this is a locked-room 
problem With Up the Garden Path we take an abrupt dive 
down the social scale. The house is called Valley View, and 
one gathers an impression of machine-cut timbering and rough- 
casting ; but that is probably quite good enough for the Fifth 
Column and there is no question of putting up a party. The 
Blitz is the background, and a!l revolves about a secret trans- 
mitter. The stcry’s puzzle is somewhat exiguous—sinister aliens 
in wheeled chairs are rather easy meat. In They Watched by 
Night enemy air activity is the mainspring, and the Home 
Guard, the Secret Service, A.R.P. Wardens, the Special Con- 
stabulary, and other war-time bric-a-brac, all play their part. 
The story is by Mr. John Rhode, which should tell the addict 
all he needs to know. The puzzle is scrupulously fair, and un- 
rolls with the customary deliberation till the time comes for 
Dr. Priestley to shy the Encyclopaedia Britannica at the reader’s 
head. 

The Dark Garden is twopence coloured; there are no 
half measures about the melodrama. There is a rich fenland 
background, replete with dark sluggish canals, chill damp breezes 
and foggy nights, the characters creep about under the burden 
of any number of shameful secrets, feuds and injustices, and 
finally a bastard cheeild rises all loamy from the grave to de- 
nounce her murderer. It is all rather fun and recalls Sadler’s 
Wells in its unregenerate blood-and-thunder days. The puzzle 
is grotesque, but who cares if a green spot follows the principal 
suspect about while he is on the stage? Murder by Numbers is 
far and away the best of the English group. The murder takes 
place in an authentic Dartmoor. The story hinges on an 
impossibility, but it is a technical point which will only occur 
to th: reader after the exceptionally good climax to the story. 
The convicts speak in the horrible, blunted sub-human speech 
of reality, and behave like the low-grade things they are, and 
the hushed, stagnant atmosphere of the prison is extremely well 
built up. This background of the brutish world of real crime 
may be rather displeasing to the addict who enjoys day-dreams 
of violence in the cosy detective-story world, but it can be highly 
commended to the occasional reader who would not be worried 
by acquiring a distaste for the genre. 
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Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
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The American division is characterised by the way in which 
the characters go to their doom like so many ninepins, with 
brisk crackle of, on the whole, good jokes. Murder Ends the 
Song is concerned with the murder of an opera-singer and 
there is an agreeable background of operatic gossip to case the 
corpses down. The idea of murdering with a steel knitting. 
needle is sufficiently ridiculous, as anyone who has felt the 
point of such a weapon will realise: but the dash of the Narrator 
sweeps the reader past such absurdities and the general effect 
is exciting and entertaining. The machinery of The Black Pay 
is also absolutely fantastic, but again the speed and the djs. 
regard of unnecessary trappings carries the reader along with 
the author. This is an American country-house and very different 
from the English article it is. The Puzzle of the Happy 
Hooligan is a good thriller and a mine of information. The 
murderer’s technique is practical and can be recommended to 
the unhappily married and beneficiaries under wills as being 
simple, requiring no apparatus, and causing no mess. The book 
also includes what appears to be an unusually satisfactory system 
for making a profitable business out of betting on horse-races, 
hitherto a speculative enterprise in this country. The puzzle 
is fair by American standards and the reader has every chance 
of making the right guess. The setting is Hollywood, which js 
entertainingly described with an abundance of _better-thap. 
average jokes of a very American character. JOHN FAIRFIELp, 


The Children Judge 


The Seasons and the Woodman. By D. H. Chapman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s.) 

The Seasons and the Fisherman. By F. Fraser Darling. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s.) 

His Majesty’s Mails. By G. A. Campbell. (Oxford University Press, 


2s.) 
Our Merchant Navy. By Sidney Howard (Oxford University 
Press. 2s.) 


Sam Pig Goes to Market. By Alison Uttley. (Faber. 6s.) 
Ten Tales of Tim Rabbit. By Alison Uttley. (Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
The Visit to the Farm. Written and illustrated by Harold Jones, 
(Faber. §s.) 
The Adventures of Dudley and Gilderoy. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Crusoe Island. By M. E. Atkinson. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
“Can I have any ones I like?” Lucy is seven and can’t read, 
but has an eye to the future. “How can you know? Silly,” said 
Francis, combatively. Softening, he took up Ten Tales of Tim 
Rabbit. “ She read me four after tea yesterday. He’s an adorable 
rabbit (excepting Benjamin Bunny and Peter that’s more 
adorable).” 

“You’d both like Sam Pig Goes to Market. He’s an adven- 
turous pig; it’s sad the pictures aren’t so good.” “But these 
pictures are absolutely lovely! Look, all the farmyard spread 
out . . . and look at this. . . .” Lucy had picked out The 
Visit to the Farm. The illustrations were exquisite, but the writing 
(“ Mummie and Auntie” and the “ tig-tigs,” meaning pigs, and 
the cock-a-doodle-doo) won’t do, I’m afraid. A pity, for the 
pictures are exceptionally attractive. Pat wou!d like His Majesty's 
Mails. Elizabeth is twelve and would have liked them herself. 
“It’s got ail about air mails and printing stamps, and did you 
know there are four trains called Travelling Post Offices, without 
any passengers, where sorting is done all night? There are lots 
of photographs, too. It’s only 2s.; I could give one fora 
Christmas present. ... Or do you think Our Merchant Nav 
would be more exciting? Only the photographs are rather dull, 
I think.” 

Certainly they were lacking in imagination, but the text o 
both these books was excellent and they were good value. Th: 
Seasons and the Fisherman and its companion The Seasons and 
the Woodman were shared between the twelve and fourteen-year- 
old children. The Woodman book tells how trees are planted 
and cared for, the uses and management of that living and 
mysterious thing, a wood. “It even has to be weeded, did you 
know?” The Seasons and the Fisherman is also most attractively 
written and illustrated and deals not only with angling, as we 
had feared, but with deep-sea fishing, whaling and seal-hunting, 
a subject on which the reviewers have no wish to impose thei 
own melancholy views. They were grateful, however, that the 
author concurs in regretting it. 

The smaller children had been quiet for some time: “ A Cat— 
a lovely, wild, stringy cat,” they crooned. “Look at the clever 
one hiding, and he gives the Parrot rides.” “He does everything 
for the Parrot-bird,” said Francis ardently. “ Absolutely every- 
thing. .. .” Elizabeth took the Dudley and Gilderoy and rapidly 
put matters on their proper footing. “Dudley is really muc 
more wise and responsible than the cat Gilderoy: he suggest 
everything, and he thought of hiding himself on the old lady’ 
hat so as to look like the trimming. I do like this I'd like ® 
read it out loud.” 

“T shall never be able to get this right again,” mourned Francis 
who was regarding Tim Rabbit upside down and from right © 
left. “Give me back Crusoe Island, Elizabeth. I’ve got ® 
where the children get into an empty house in a frightful stom 
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WINTER 


There is one need, specially increased by winter 
for those who are already in want. That is fuel. 
Many people during the last few weeks have been 
able to look ahead and order in fuel. 





Fuel is expensive, and those who depend on | 
the G.B.I. cannot do that. Yet they need 
warmth and comfort no less than others. 


All are beset with worries at present, but still 
there is a constant stream of kindliness and 
thought for others which even war and hard times 
cannot stifle. | 


Will you forget your own worries, and bury 
them in the thought of helping others who 
are feeling the pinch even more than you 
are? All their lives they have deserved well. 
Will you help them now? 
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We regret that in the meantime the supply of ESSE 
Cooking Equipment except for work of national impor- 
tance is very limited and we ask the indulgence of 
purchasers if delay occurs in fulfilling their requirements. 
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It’s Wise to Make a Will 


You may not yet have made a will, or you may 
perhaps desire to revise earlier arrangements for the 
disposition of your property or the care of an estate 
in which you are interested. In either event the 
facilities offered by the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company may strongly appeal to you. 

The Company, formed by the Midland Bank in 
1909, acts as executor or trustee under a will, solely 
or jointly with a private person. It also serves in a 
wide variety of additional capacities, including that 
of trustee under a marriage or other settlement. 

A booklet entitled ‘“ The Service of the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company” explains the 
advantages secured by the appointment of the 
Company to act for you, describes the facilities offered 
and quotes the moderate fees charged. 

This booklet and a entitled “ The 
Wisdom of Making a Will” may be obtained upon 
| application at the Head Office in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2, the London West End Offices at 128 New 
Bond Street, W.1 and 16 Regent Street, S.W.1, or 
| at the Company’s branches in leading provincial 
centres. Copies may also be obtained from the 
manager of any branch of the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BAN 


Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


brochure 











a 


Xmas 194 


SS 





Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 
past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good- 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of 
this goodwill. So let it be this year... . 

But with less to give, be more discerning in your distribu- 
tion. Think of the patients of The Royal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind, and send a Christmas gift, 
however small, to The Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
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and have to stay the night.” “It looks quite wizard,” she said, 
turning over the pages. “ There’s an aunt, and a holiday when 
it rains and rains, exactly like that time at St. Just, and gum- 
boots and bicycles. It’s absolutely real,” she said with enthu- 
siasm. “You owe me a read in bed. Do let me have it.” 
“You cag have it, but don’t lose my place. I read another book 
once by the same writer and she seems to me a modern E. 
Nesbit ; not like her, exactly, but just as good.” 

The smallest child pondered: “It's dangerous to play with 
bee-hives. Always.” He was considering in his own mind a 
picture, coloured and quick—his vision of the world—and found 
in no book. VIVIEN BARTLEY. 


Shorter Notices 


The Family Week-End Book. By Bery! Irving. (Seeley Service- 
8s. 6d.) 

WEEK-END books are always popular, and most popular of all 
when found in the guest’s bedroom on the bedside bookshelf. 
They are full of practical matter, but whether they are ever put 
to the uses for which their writers compiled them is doubtful. 
What, then, is the reason for their popularity? Probably because 
they pander to our love of day-dreaming. There is nothing nicer, 
for the normal lazy human creature, than to sit, preferably in 
comfort, and enjoy a thoroughly busy book. . The latest addition 
to the series should prove specially successful, for it contains 
almost everything—from planting bulbs to bringing up the 
children—that one could possibly wish to read about doing. 
Miss Irving also explores the customs of our ancestors, and these 
historical passages are full and lively. But she is a all times free 
from a vulgar attachment to present troubles. Her domestic 
chapter begins: “ Suppose you awake one morning to the ghastly 
realisation that for some reason or other there are no servants 
today.” Perhaps after all it is in dealing with the present that 
her sense of the past is at its strongest 





Running Commentary. By Fougasse. (Methuen. 6s.) 
New Pocket Cartoons. By Osbert Lancaster. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. 
Tue love of laughter is as sensible as it is general, for laughte 
like sneezing relieves tension and clears the mind. We should, 
therefore, be specially grateful to the publishers who have pre- 
sented us in these trying times, and on the eve oi Christmas, 
with two of our leading cartoonists in handy book form. Fougasse 
is very much himself ; that is to say, he exploits good humour 
and leaves satire out of it. The serial drawings in which he 
specialises continue, in war as in peace, to plot our foibles with 
cunning and patience. Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s laughter has a 
sharper note. His pocket cartoons in the Daily Express are 
already well known, and it is good to have this artist safely 
clamped down between cloth boards. Mr. Lancaster is particu- 
larly good with the Germans, for he manages to make them both 
fearful and ridiculous. But he is the enemy of every sort of 
solemn nonsense, whether home-bred or foreign. What the Nazis 
think of him is shown in a review from Angriff printed on the 
wrapper ; and indeed they have reason to fear him, for his pen is 
keen and his thoughts “ dangerous.” One of his most formidable 
creations is the National Socialist heroine, Frau Katzenjammer. 
Perhaps the best possible punishment for Herr Doktor Rosenberg 
would be the enforced close company of this dogged lady 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


Tue ordinary general meeting was held on Thursday, December 4th, 
at thé Chartered Insurance Institute at 12 noon. The chairman, 
Mr. H. C. Porter, said: 

In the profit and loss account dividends, profits, &c., amount to 
£723,501, compared with £739,218, a small decrease of £15,717. 
Profits on sales of investments were less by £116,000, opportunities 
for profitable realisation having been rare until the closing months of 
the year ; dividends received were slightly higher than last year, owing 
to a payment made by Gold Fields American. 

On the other side of the account the item rent, &c., shows a small 
decrease at £49,872, compared with £53,924. I must, however, warn 
shareholders that they must expect some increase on this figure in view 
of present conditions. 

Bringing in the balance from last year of £162,025, there is a profit 
available for distribution of £380,764 and a dividend of 2s. per share, 
less tax, has been declared, amounting to £228,623, which will leave 
£152,141 to carry forward. 

Ihe payment of this dividend enables your company to distribute a 
similar amount and carry forward £9,673, the same amount as last 
yeal 

Reverting to the new company, on the liabilities side of the balance- 
sheet the reserve account is unaltered at £1,000,000. 

he contingent liabilities are lower by £216,433. Loans which we 
previded !ast year as contingent liabilities have been actually advanced 
to certain non-producing companies in which we hold interests, 

I regret that the form in which our report is set up has prevented 
us from inserting for comparison the figures of the accounts of the 
previous year. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENy 


By CUSTOS 
ONE has grown so accustomed to the leadership of gilt-eg 
in the stock markets that it is a little surprising to fing e Bed 
shares not merely stealing the limelight but keeping jt vm 
several weeks the weight of buying in Throgmorton Street } 
shifted from gilt-edged to equities, with special emphasis on he - 
industrials, oil and diamond shares. Gilt-edged have been por 
but inanimate. If the equity buying were the result of inflar ’ 
fears, this change might have serious implications. I dg ne 
think it is. It seems to me to be based mainly on such influences 
as search for income yield, eager desire for capital appreciat 
and growing willingness to pay for post-war recovery prospeny 
One of the basic factors in the support for home industrials . 
of course, the widespread confidence that our industries can - 
stand up to enemy air activity. 
SCOTTISH BANKING PROFITS 
Banking in Scotland is not quite the same thing as in England 
and Wales, but the main influences on earnings are the same. I 
feel, therefore, that the results announced by the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, which has substantial interests south as well as north 
of the Tweed, are a pretty reliable guide to what one may expect 
from the Big Five. Net profit after tax for the year to October Tgth 
has fallen from £557,359 to £491,522, which implies that highe, 
expenditure, apart from heavier taxation, has been reflected in th 
bank’s earnings. Deposits have risen by about £7,000,000 to jyy 
over £82,000,000, but the whole of this increase and the reseryy 
released by a further £2,000,000 fall in advances have beep 
absorbed in an addition of £4,000,000 to Treasury Deposit Re. 
ceipts, and purchases of Government securities, this bank’s invey. 
ment portfolio having risen from £28,900,000 to £34,765,000. The 
balance-sheet position is strong, and the management good, 4 
425 Royal Bank of Scotland £100 stock yields 4 per cent, » 
the 17 per cent. dividend. It is a sound holding. 
KAFFIR DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 
Speculative activity in the shares of developing gold mines hy 
been in marked contrast in recent months with the lack of anima. 
tion in the well-established Kaffir dividend-payers. While shares 
like Blyvoors, Libanons and Western Reefs have had spectacular 
rises, there has been very little movement in seasoned veterans 
like Crown, Brakpan and Geduld. One of the reasons is doubtless 
the absence of the Continental buying which in pre-war days was 
a reliable stand-by of the Kaffir market. , 
Investors wishing to have a stake in the developing mines 
without running too much risk may like to consider the shares 
of the Kaffir finance houses. It is plain from recently issued 
accounts that these concerns are now much more comfortably 
placed than a year ago, thanks to the recovery in market values 
Consolidated Gold Fields returns profits for the year to June 3oth 
of £353,824, against £345,210, and maintains its dividend a 
to per cent. New Consolidated Gold Fields, the operating 
company which supplies the revenue, has a reserve of £1,000,00 
apart from the hidden reserve in the surplus of market values 
over the book figure of investments. At 45s., Gold Fields 
£1 shares yield 4} per cent. 
PREFERENCE SHARE WITH ARREARS 
For the speculatively-minded who are seeking depressed shares 
paying dividends and offering scope for capital appreciation, | 
think the position of North British Rayon is worth investigating 
This company has just issued accounts covering the year t 
June 30th. They show profits, subject to E.P.T., which cover the 
full 6 per cent. dividend on the tos. preference shares by 3 
large margin. Accordingly, a half-year’s dividend is to be paid 
on January Ist, and the board is hopeful that subsequent pay- 
ments will be met regularly. It is also expected that a scheme 
to deal with outstanding arrears, which date back to December, 
1937, will be brought forward as soon as the E.P.T. position has 
been cleared up. With four years’ arrears, equivalent to about 
1s. 3d. net, included in the price, these 6 per cent. cumulative 
tos. preferences look under-valued at 6s. 3d. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRAL 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, ALASIA 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2.500,000: Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


THE annual general court of proprietors of The Royal Bank of Scot- 
-4 was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 26th, 1941. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., 
governor of the bank, presiding, said: 

” Before dealing with the ordinary business of the meeting I should 
efer to the great loss which the bank has suffered through the death, 
wi August 27th, 1941, of Mr. R. N. Dundas, W.S., who had been a 
jrector of the bank since 1929. By his death we have lost a director 
yhose wide experience of affairs was of great value to us and whose 
tindly qualities endeared him to all his colleagues. 

The twelve months covered by our accounts mark the second com- 

¢ year of the war. The anxieties of the previous year have con- 
jnved throughout, but although the outlook is still obscure we can, 
yithout minimising the heavy task in front of us, look with growing 
gufidence to the future. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, we show, for a Scottish bank, 
impressive total of assets amounting to £98,263,226. 

Under the heading “ liabilities,” deposits and other credit balances 
have increased by £6,915,856 to the figure of £82,007,146 appearing 
» the balance-sheet. 

Notes in circulation at £4,602,641 show an increase over the previous 
var of fully £800,000. 

The total of £2,077,186 for acceptances and endorsements of foreign 
tills and other obligations shows little change from the figure of last 
ear 
On the assets side our holdings of cash, balances with the Bank of 
Fogland and other banks, money in London at call and short notice, 
vhich reach. the large sum of over £18,000,000, provide ample evidence 
¥ a highly liquid position and, along with Treasury deposit receipts, 
ghich stand in the balance-sheei at £6,500,000, represent fully 28 per 
ent. of our liability for deposits and notes issued. I may add in 
oussing that the amount of Treasury deposit receipts has increased 
ince the date of our balance to £10,000,000. 

British Government securities at £34,765,619 are up by almost 
{6,000,000 on the year. 

It will be seen that the whole of the increase in our deposits, in 
ddition to the sums arising through a reduction in our advances, has 
gone to aid the Government loan programme for financing the war. 

I can again say that a high proportion of our investments in 
Gevernment stocks is in short- and medium-dated loans, and that all 
these and our other investments are valued at or under market prices 
ruling on the date of our balance. 

The total of our advances has declined to £23,926,630 from 
[25,910,494 a year ago, when we then recorded a fall of £2,000,000, 
in what is regarded as the most remunerative part of a bank’s business. 
The net profit of the year at £491,522 6s. 7d. is £65,836 13s. 8d. 
less than the amount declared a year ago. 

I am sure that the stockholders will not be surprised at the lower 
profits shown in view of the higher taxation and the continued increase 
n the charges of management. 

The directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that 
i dividend foz the half-year on the capital stock at the rate of 17 per 
cent, per annum be declared, and that £30,000 be applied in writing 
of expenditure on bank buildings and heritable property, and that 
{30,000 be carried to staff pension reserve fund. After these appro- 
piations there remains the sum of £70,272 6s. 7d., which it is pro- 
pesed to carry to our inner reserves against contingencies. 

The report and accounts were approved. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





THE 
CHILDREN’S CAUSE 


is always a 


GOOD CAUSE ! 


8,200 


boys and girls in these Homes are 
im constant need of support. Many 
are children of Service men; others 
have come from bombed homes. 


Food, warm clothing, schooling and e. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT of 
10’. will feed one child for 10 days—or 


provide 20 War-time Christmas Dinners. 





traning for jobs call for a long 
purse. Please help to replenish it. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway; London, E.1. 
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PRAYER 
AND 
SACRIFICE fOr i HRRLE 


Tne, 


Bible Sunday, the 2nd Sunday in Advent, falls this 
year on 7th December, and on that day Christian people every- 
where are called upon to pray that the Word of the Lord may have 
free course and be glorified. 





Sacrifice -hould be wedded to prayer, as indeed it so often is in 
these days, and when we pray that the Scriptures may be placed in 
the hands of all who will receive them, we do welt to ask ourselves 
what sacrifice we ean make to bring to pass the universal distribution 
of the Word of Ged. 

Through prayer and sacrifice all things are possible; through 
prayer and sacrifice the day will be hastened when the earth shall 
be full of the know ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria Street - - London, E.C.4. 
(ERE RR RS RE A RETNA, 


+ H i $ ‘ornish War a 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat 
Service must go on. Five 
times as many calls are being made on it now as 
in time of Peace. Life-boatmen are carrying on 
their task in greatly increased difficulty and 
danger .... Your contribution is more than 
ever needed. Send it today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now | 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built | 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope | 

of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
i hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 143 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


correct solution of this week’s crosswor 


marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle”’ and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing 
The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 25d. stamp, otherwise they 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 


be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
below. 
ing issue. 
are surcharged on delivery. 
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ACROSS 
1. To tread the boards may 
= ; or make some people nervous, 
puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be but how about this? 3 
No envelopes will words) (4, 3, 5). 
9. “A rose-red city” but not 


“half as old as time ™ (9). 

On the earth the broken 

arcs; in the heaven, a per- 

fect ” (Browning) (5). 

Hearty change (6). 

I haste on here perhaps (8). 

. Wipe out the tax (6). 

Sea bird telescoped with one 

of its organs (8). 

His product was eaten by a 

rat in Jack’s house (8). 

. This is what puts stiffening 
into the Star Chamber (6). 


Io. 





21. Evidently they lack polish 
(8). 
23. One doesn’t send one’s crony 
spinning (2 words) (3, 3). 
26. Loam mad of soles (5). 
27. The gate-crasher’s hobby (9). 
28. More distinguished news 
: (12). 
; DOWN 
1. Hardy hero of a _ stormy 
night (7). 
2. Kipling’s lady (5). 
3. Thou dost instruct a letter 
(9). 
4. He’s found at the end of the 
jetty (4). 
5. Is this what urges the bird 


to such great heights? (8). 








SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 19th 


The winner of Crossword No. 141 is Miss Marie Roper, The 
Homestead, Gringley on the Hill, Notts. 





THI 


6. Statesman of 
much concerned 
7. Titian’s contributio 
ology (2 words) 
8. Sweet business process (8) 
. Evidently not the fear of 
cat on hot bricks (2 words) 
(4, 4). 
. Perhaps the one that went 
market (2 words) (6, 3). ‘ 
. It seems the OCCASION fog 
working out an average (8) 
. Anathema to Guy Fawkes 
7). 
Small change (7), 
22. His was a doll’s house (5) 
Get in the river (5), ~~ 
. A bit of mural Painting (4 


Some oj 
with 3 os 
M tO trich. 
(3, 4). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 141 























From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
v2e THOMAS KERFOOT 4 CO. LTD. 


A_DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 
APPOINTMENT 
NG’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 





Ix 

The Governors invite APPLICATIONS 
HEADMASTERSHIP, which will become 
the end of the Easter Term, 1942 

Further information and form of application, to be 
sent in by January 1sth, 1942, can be obtained from the 
CLERK TO THE GoverRNORS, 7 College Green, Worcester. 


PERSONAL 
( YANCER SUFFERER. 


for the 
vacant at 


Poor man only income 18s. 
per week after paying rent. Wife to support. 
Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received. Case 327/41. NATIONAL 
Society ror CANCER Rewier, 47 (“ S'”’), Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 
YOMING OF AGE oi: THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Dem. L.S.J 
Gordon Seuare W.C.1 4574 
1 UY’S Hospital, S.E.1. War and other conditions 
I have prevented letters reaching Hospital. Will 
those who have received no acknowledgement kindly 
notify Appeal SECRETARY ? 
you any questions or 


AVI 
ligious Aspects of 


Prospectts <7 
Mus 


“ Moral and Re- 


the 


THE SOVIET UNION.” 
If so, they will be answered by 
THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


at 
CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 
FripAy, DeceMBeER t2th. 7 p.m._ 
Admission 6d. Some Free Seats 











































| 
PURELY PERSONAL. | 
| 

S| PPRESSIO VERI, SUGGESTIO W 

7 FALSI (suppression of truth is | 

a suggestion of 1 falsehood) and | hamm: 

really I can't keep it to myself. | A 

For eightpence vou'll get i fine | and ’ | 

cigar. Just ask your tobacconist for that S$) 

1 King Six; verb p | she al 
the ch 
O your country two good turns Seli us your | 
i.eica or other miniature for important work and were 
lend the money to the Government. We give highest | I 
prices. —WaLiacr Heaton, Ltd. 127 New Bond St... W.1 pian, 
hg RT INDEXING, literary, scientific, indus- | advan’ 
4 trial, full or abridged. —Box A.852, SPECTATOR | ~ 
, IVE THE CHILDREN BERMALINE Bread, and | chron: 
so make sure they are getting the utmost nourish- re 
ment. Delicious too. Ask your Baker or write BER | which 
MALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 | 3] 0 of the 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words. —Muss N. MCFARLANE (C , two g 
The Study, 906 Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Esse @:\ L C UTTA | | 
\ ISS OLLIVIER, trained Colonic Irrigation destru 
A Neuritis, Colds. —Colnbrook. Bucks. Pearl 
\ ONOMAR K holders have permanent cont.London 
) address. 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO323, W.C.1. releas 
| YEFRESH YOURSELF in Englisn Country marin 
\ Descriptive list (3d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS ; to ha 
*EOPLE’S REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, Ltp. / . 

St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. ELLE RMAN S done 

ie FRIANGLE Secretarial [raining Co''oge it ha: 
South Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at 

Gerrard's Cross, Bucks, Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8. Th 

'yYyYViNG o. al. kinds undertaken,—Apply, Miss tDyr, 

Carro” Avenne. Merrow. Tele. Guildfor- 2896 prom 
Ws LPDALE, MAXWELL & CODD, LTD., of The | 

17 23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre- ‘< 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker. Good arriv: 
price: given. Bluthner and Welmar preferred. and 
\V KiTE FOR PROFIT,.—Sena tor tree booklet.— 

REGENT INstTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8 sunk 
—iiaiahaeeiiinh sd pian aunt aT eC Mala 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP a3 aes Ae 

YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, with charming iouse ; 5 ’ 
( and garden, safe area, will take girls, aged 15-17, | Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, it Wi 
to educate. French, Italian, German, English sub, cts Cobham, Surrey. num 
typing, gardening; pleasant home life.—Muiss MAac- sa.88 
MILLAN, Charnwood, Headley Down, Hants. Tower Building, Liverpool. Sing: 
K DINBURGH COLLEGE OF AKT. Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, ing « 

= Dumbartonshire. 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS prob 

The Board of Management may award in March, 1042, eo eee and 
Four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for three . ; TER '< 
to five years for admission in October, 1942. Candidates aE MRS. HOST ER S ; the 
must be under the age of 19 on rst October, 1942. and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE whic 
must show evidence of exceptiona’ artistic ability, One _A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the A 
Scholarship of £120 per annum for three years may also College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hal, Si 
be awarded to a student who has already reached an Greatford, Stamford Lincs. ‘on the borders @ on 
advanced stage of training and is under the age of 22 Rutland). v P ; 
on 1st October, 1942. The College incorporates Schools For full Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 5% clair 
of Architecture and Town Planning Design, Painting Stephen’s Chambers Telegraoh Street, E.C,2. P 
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